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MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
TO HAVE LARGE ORGAN 


ORDER IS GIVEN TO SKINNER 


Four-Manual of More than 100 Stops 
to Replace World’s Fair Instru- 
ment—Palmer Christian to 
Have Adequate Medium. 


Indications are that 1927 will 
down as a historic year in the 
struction of large organs for univer- 
sities. The latest announcement tells 
of the awarding to the Skinner Organ 
Company of the contract for a 
new instrument for the University of 
Michigan. This will form a fitting im- 
provement in the musical equipment 
of the great institution at Ann Arbor. 
The present organ’ has seen long and 
distinguished service, but has outlived 
its day, largely as the consequence of 
the rapid advance of organ construc- 
tion. With Palmer Christian at the 
head of its organ department and giv- 
ing recitals of the highest merit for 
the benefit of the faculty and students, 
the need for an adequate and mod- 
ern instrument in Hill auditorium had 
been realized for some years, and at 
last fruition of Mr. Christian’s hopes 
is near through the action of the uni- 
versity board of regents. 

The specifications of the new organ 
were drawn up jointly by Mr. Chris- 
tian and Ernest M. Skinner, which 
would make it evident that the design 
of the organ should leave nothing to 
be desired. The scheme shows 113 
stops, and the instrument is practicaliy 
a “straight” one, there being no deri- 
vations except in the pedal and in 
three stops interchangeable between 
the choir and the solo. A string organ 
consisting of six ranks and a four- 
rank mixture is one modern feature. 
The string organ will be playable from 
all manuals. The mechanical equip- 
ment will be complete and will include 
a melody coupler. A Steinway grand 
piano will be playable from the organ 
console. 

The 


follows: 


go 
con- 


specification of stops is as 
GREAT ORGAN. 

16 ft., 61 pipes. 

(Pedal extension), 


‘Diapason, 
Bourdon 

pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 
Diapason, 8 ft., 
*Diapason, 8 ft., 
*Clarabella, 8 ft., 
*Waldflite, 8 ft., 
*Erzihler, 8 ft., 
*Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 
*Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
*Ophicleide, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
*Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tromba (out of box), 8 ft., 
*Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Piano (action to be supplied for 

way already on stage), 4 ft. 
Piano, 8 ft. 
Cathedral Chimes, 
Celesta. 
Harp. 

Tremolo. 


61 pipes. 
61 pipes. 
61 pipes. 
61 pipes. 
61 pipes. 
61 pipes. 


61 pipes. 


Stein- 


25 bells. 


*Enclosed (independent chamber). 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Dulciana, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 146 pipes. 

Echo Dulcet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 2 rks., 4 ft., 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chorus Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

Cornet, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

Posaune, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Corno d’Amour or Oboe, & ft., 73 

Vox Humana (old type), 8 ft., 


134 pipes. 
73 pipes. 


pipes. 
61 pipes. 





(Continued on page 414.] 
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NEW CONSOLE OF ENLARGED PORTLAND, ME., CITY ORGAN. 

















This picture shows the new console 
just built by the Austin Organ Com- 
pany for the municipal organ at Port- 
land, Maine, over which Cliarles R. 
Cronham presides as city organist. The 
console is the third installed since the 
organ was originally built in 1912; 
in this way the large instrument has 
been kept up to the minute as a mod- 
ern concert organ. Early in 1927 Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, who presented the instrument 
to Portland, decided on a number of 
additions to the organ, which were 
set forth in detail in the February is- 
sue of The Diapason. These additions 
increased the resources from ninety- 
one to 177 stops and include an anti- 
phonal organ, located above the ceil- 
ing, and a percussion organ, in the 
main instrument. Over 1,000 additional 
pipes were installed and various stops. 
The new console of the latest Austin 
type was substituted for the old con- 
sole and many minor improvements in 
mechanism were made. 


FARNAM HEARD IN ENGLAND 


Recitals at Liverpool and Other Cathe- 
drals and in Edinburgh. 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the 


Church of the a Communion in 
New York, has been heard in several 
places in Great Britain in the course 
of his summer and fall trip and has 
been received with the enthusiasm and 
appreciation which this virtuoso has 
won wherever he has appeared. July 
20 Mr. Farnam gave a recital on the 
great new organ at the Liverpool 
Cathedral. His offerings on this occa- 
sion were as follows: Toccata, from 
Suite, Op. 14, Paul de Maleingreau; 
Fugue in C sharp minor, Honegger 
“The Woods so Wild” (Variations on 
an old song), William Byrd: Concerto 
No. 5, in F major, Handel; Elegiac 
Prelude, George J. Bennett; “To Shep- 
herds as They Watched by Night” 
(Chorale Prelude in G minor) and 
Vivace from Sixth Trio-Sonata, Bach; 
“Jesu, My Chief Pleasure,” Bach; Do- 
rian Prelude on “Dies Irae’ (MS.), 
Bruce Simonds; “Nunc  Dimittis” 
(Chorale Prelude in D flat), Charles 
Wood; “The Mirrored Moon,” Karg- 
Elert; Carillon-Sortie in  D, Henri 
Mulet. 

On July 18 he 
program at St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh: 
Gregorian Theme (from 
phony), Edward Shippen Barnes; 
dante in D, Hollins; “A Gigg,” 


gave the following 

United Free 
Toccata on a 
First Sym- 
‘An- 
Wil- 


A kandsome illustrated booklet pub- 
lished by the music commission of 
Portland describes the enlarged or- 
gan and presents its specification. It 
also pictures the instrument, the con- 
sole, etc., and presents the history of 
the municipal organ. The volume con- 
tains a tribute to Mr. Cronham from 
which this is quoted: 

“The increase in attendance to nearly 
50,000 at the winter series of concerts 
and the discriminating character of 
the summer audiences drawn from dis- 
tant localities attest Mr. Cronham’s 
success as an organist. 

“One must be more than a recitalist 
to be a municipal organist. Mr. Cron- 
ham’s; co-operation with the music 
commission in its endeavor to extend 
the most liberal opportunity to all to 
enjoy and appreciate the instrument 
at his command, and to develop them- 
selves and their community musically, 
marks him as a true municipal organ- 
ist.” 

Wild” 
Byrd; 


Reverie 


liam+ Byrd; “The Woods So 
(Variations on an old song), 
Concerto No. 5 in F, Handel; 
on the hymn-tune “University,” Har- 
vey Grace; “Meditation a Ste. Clo- 
tilde,’ Philip James: Intermezzo from 
Sixth Symphony, Widor; Allegro from 
First Trio-Sonata, Bach; “Ene Legend 
of the Mountain” (from Seven Pas- 
tels from Lake Constance”), Karg- 
Elert: Cariilon-Sortie, Mulet. 

July 27 Mr. Farnam gave the same 
program at Exeter Cathedral, except 
that he substituted the variations from 
Widor’s Gothic Symphony for his first 
number and omitted the Karg-Elert 
selection 

Sept. 3 he will play at York Minster. 
Here, he made a few changes in 
program, largely in view of the pres- 
ence of the old-fashioned ratchet swell 
pedal on the organ. Sept. 15 Mr. Far- 
nam will be heard in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. 


too, 


Schlieder - Finishes Summer Work. 

Frederick Schlieder has just com- 
pleted his summer intensive harmony 
course in New York. He returned 
from France on July 4, having finished 
his work on the “Fundamentals of 
Music,” which will be off the press by 
spring. Mr. Schlieder is completing 
his “Counterpoint through Improvi- 
sation.” The school that was organ- 
ized last year to teach his methods is 
flourishing, and the new movement in 
musical training is taking a fine hold. 


Subscription $1: 50 a Year—15 Cents a Copy. 


ST. LOUIS. CONVENTION 
IS CLIMAX TO 20 YEARS 


NEW FEATURES MARK WEEK 


Goss Custard Recital Heard by 3,000 
—Ernest Douglas Wins Kilgen 
Prize—McAll Re-elected 
N. A. O. President. 


Twenty years of service to the or 
ganists of America through annual 
conventions were brought to a climax 
by the National Association of Organ- 
ists late in August at St. Louis with a 
meeting marked by a large attendance. 
h‘gh enthusiasm and several special 
features new to these yearly gather 
ings. The meeting came to a close on 
the evening of Friday, Aug. 26, with z 
dinner, greetings from all parts of the 
United States and England, and an il- 
luminating address by Harry 
Custard, organist of the Liverpool Ca- 
thedral, guest of the association th‘s 
year, who had come from England ex- 
pressly to play a recital and to de- 
liver a lecture on the new Liverpool 
instrument. 

One announcement to which all 
looked forward was that of the award 
of the $500 prize offered, under the 
auspices of the N. A. O., by George 
Kilgen & Son, Inc., the St. Louis or- 
gan builders, for the best composition 
for organ, in a form designated, to be 
selected by the judges. Ernest Doug- 
las, prominent Los Angeles organist, 
won this prize. His work, a Suite in 
three movements, was played at the 
convention by Ernest F. White of 
New York. The new work made a 


Goss 


distinctly favorable impression and is 


soon to be published by the Shat- 
tinger music house of St. Louis. 

The prize of $100 for the best paper 
on the subject of the use of two-man- 
ual organs, given by The Diapason 
under the auspices of the association, 
was awarded to Edwin Hall Pierce, 
F.A.G.O., of Auburn, N. Y., who was 
present to read his essay. 

The recital played by Charles Gal- 
loway and Marshall S. Bidwell on a 
two-manual, with the paper of Mr 
Pierce as an interlude, was a special 
feature of an enlightening week. 

The “spirit of St. Louis” was amply 
proved to be one of generous hospita:- 
ity throughout the four days of the 
convention proceedings. Entertain- 
ment filled every moment between re 
citals and business sessions, some of 
the most interesting items being the 
visit to the large new Kilgen factory, 
a valuable educational feature for 
many; the outdoor municipal opera 
performance in Forest Park and the 
tour of the city to hear various organs. 

Attendance at the convention, while 
not attaining the Philadelphia record 
of last year, exceeded expectations. 
The total registration was 178. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous choice of Reginald L. Mc- 
All to serve a second term as presi- 
dent. The entire slate of officers is 
as follows: 

President—Reginald L. 
York City. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. Percy B. Ev- 
ersden, St. Louis; Dr. T. Tertius No- 
ble, New York; Dr. Roland Diggle, 
Los Angeles. 

Secretary 


—Willard 
N. ¥ 


McAll, New 


Publicity 
Brookl 


New 


and Director of 
Irving Nevins, 


Treasurer—Ernest F. 
York. 

Members of Executive Committee— 
John W. Norton, chairman; Paul Am- 
brose, Lilian Carpenter, Mary Ara- 
bella Coale, Lynnwood Farnam, Henry 
S. Fry, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Vera 
Kitchener, Charlotte M. Lockwood, 
Rol'o F. Maitland, Senator Emerson 
L. Richards, Frederick W. Riesberg, 
Dr. Alexander Russell, Herbert S. 
Sammond, Walter Peck Stanley and 
A. Campbell Weston. 


White, 


Preceding the opening day, Monday 
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MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS IN ATTENDANCE AT ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 

















evening was devoted to a pleasant in- 
formal gathering at which those who 
arrived early for the convention met 
and registered. Refreshments were 
served in the crystal room at the 
Hotel Chase and over the punch 
glasses many friendships formed - 
previous conventions were renewed. 

feature of the evening was an Seema 
talk on public school singing by Wil- 
liam John Hall of St. Louis, who has 
achieved notable success in this field 
in addition to his work as an organist. 
g called to 
Tuesday forenoon by President 
McAll in the hotel ball 
first speaker to welcome 
the N. A. O. forces was Walter Wis- 
mar, dean of the Missouri chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. He 
made use of the story of the creation 
of man and his helpmeet to illustrate 
the friends hip Rg wont the two 
organizations in St. Louis. He told of 
the co-operation of the organists and 


The opening session was 
order I 
Reginald L. 
room. The 


declared that no divorce was yet in 
sight, as ali were working together 
harmoniously. The N. A. O., he 


“flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone.” Edward M. Read, 
veteran organist and composer of 
organ music, whose long career in St. 
Louis has been an ornament to his 
profession, and who is hale and hearty 
in his eighty-second year, responded 
to Mr. McAll’s invitation and seconded 
the welcome of Mr. Wismar. State 
President Eversden then gave cordial 
greetings to the visitors. 

Judge Walter Neun of 
Court, acting mayor of St. 
ing the absence of Mayor 
represented the latter official 
made a very happy address of wel- 
come He called attention to the 
great progress the city is making and 
among other things the 
$87,000,000 bond issue voted by the 
citizens to promote the advancement 
of the municipality, One of the great 
plans to which he referred is that for 
a municipal auditorium as a place in 
which concerts may be given. 

To these addresses President McAIl 
responded graciously. He then called 
attention to the fact that the associa- 


pointed out, is 


the Circuit 
Louis dur- 
Miller, 
and 


mentioned 





tion is entering its twenty-first year 
and that this was a good time to take 
stock. He pointed out that the growth 
of the N. A. O. had been gradual. 
The history of the organization indi- 
ites that in 1921 the convention pro- 
gvram revealed the existence of only 
ight state presidents, whereas in 1927 
there are fourteen state councils and 

He stated that the 


other purposes 


amons 





to encourage the academic advance- 
ment of members and to lead all to 
be capable organists, although there 
are no restrictions as to admission to 
membership. He also reported that 
eighteen states were represented at the 
opening session of the convention. 
Reports from state chapters were 
next in order. A report for Illinois, 
prepared by President Frank W. Van 
Dusen, who had not yet arrived at 
St. Louis, was read, telling of activi- 
ties in Chicago during the year, in- 
cluding a series of recitals by promi- 
nent visiting organists; the awarding 
of various prizes in contests, etc. The 
council now has a membership of 130, 
an increase of forty in the last twelve 
months. Archibald D. Jonas reported 
briefly on the work of the Kentucky 
chapter, which has forty members and 
which during the tine brought Louis 


Vierne to Louisville. A. H. Booth, the 
veteran Worcester organist, told of 
the good work in Massachusetts, and 


Dr. Perry B. Eversden reported prog- 
ress in Missouri. 

For New Jersey the state president, 
Miss Jane Whittemore, reported that 


her state had been a sort of experi- 
ment station for the N. A. O., where, 
as she pointed out, “we start and 
others follow.” She gave as instances 
that New Jersey had the first state 
chapter. Among the activities of the 
year were a course in church school 


music, prizes for original organ com- 
positions, special recitals for children, 
etc. Several members of sub-chapters 
also made reports from New Jersey. 


The following nominating commit- 
tee of ten members was named from 
the floor: Rollo F. Maitland, Jane 
Whittemore, Claude L. Murphree, 
William John Hall, Mrs. F. A. Neal, 
Charles E. Wisner, Adolph Steuter- 


man, Senator Emerson L. Richards, 
Lilian Carpenter and Dr. Roland Dig- 
gle. A committee on resolutions was 


selected in like manner, consisting of 
S. E. Gruenstein, Charles A Pear- 
son and Mrs. Helen W. Ross. A com- 
mittee to select themes for the im- 
provisation of a symphony by Rollo 
Maitland on Friday was also named, 
consisting of Harry Goss Custard, 


Roland Diggle and Arthur Davis. A 
committee to pass on the invitations 
for the convention of 1928 was nomi- 


nated as follows: Marshall S. Bidwell, 
Mrs. Harold B. Marvott and Walter 
Wismar. This concluded the busi- 
ness of the day and luncheon was 


served in the hotel. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
the first recitals of the convention and 
to the presentation of the paper win- 


ning the prize of $100 offered by The 
Diapason. It was a novel program 
for these conventions, for it was given 
to a fruitful consideration of the two- 
manual organ—a thing which in many 
places where the more noted organists 
hold forth has become a thing over- 
shadowed by the great four-manual 
instruments which are having their 
day. The Kilgen two-manual organ 
of approximately twenty stops in the 
beautiful chapel of W ashington Uni- 
versity was used. The first recitalist 
was Charles Galloway, a man known 
throughout the nation. He is organist 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of St. 
Louis and lor a number of years has 
also given Sunday afternoon recitals 
at Washington University. The organ 
is a divided instrument and is one of 
dignity and remarkable power. It was 
rebuilt and modernized a score of 
years ago. In his first number, Han- 
del’s Concerto in D minor, Mr. Gal- 
loway brought out the majesty of this 
organ at once and gave this classic 
work a very scholarly rendition. He 
followed this with the first two move- 
ments of Borowski’s Sonata in A 
minor, which he played so colorfully 
that no one would have guessed that his 
work was limited by number of man- 


uals or variety of registers. He closed 
with Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H, in which virility marked the 


bravura passages and delicacy the soft 
ones. Mr. Galloway’s performance 
was a fine exposition of well-balanced 
organ playing of the best kind. 

During an intermission between 
organ programs the paper prize was 
presented to Edwin Hall Pierce, F. A. 
G. O., Auburn, N. Y., after Mr. Pierce 
had read his well-prepared essay, filled 
with excellent suggestions for getting 
the best out of a two-manual. This 
paper is published in full on another 
page. 

Marshall S. Bidwell, professor of 
organ at Coe College and organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa, was the second 
recitalist of the afternoon. Mr. Bid- 
well played entirely from memory. He 
opened with what seemed a faultless 
reading of the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, followed by the 
remarkably beautiful chorale prelude, 
“Herzlich thut mich verlangen.” The 
Schumann Canon in B minor was 
easily the “piece de resistance” of the 
program, and in response to hearty 
applause it was repeated. The exquisite 
effects achieved by Mr. Bidwell could 


hardly have been excelled in any 
organ, no matter how vast its re- 
sources. The realistic tone-picture 


“Clair de Lune” by Karg-Elert was 








done beautifully. James H. Rogers’ 
Sonata in E minor, indeed an Ameri- 
can composition of the highest merit, 
closed the program. Its grace and 
charm of style were interpreted in all 
the movements, the Scherzo being a 
delicious piece of work. Mr. Bidwell 
was by general acclaim placed in the 
growing company of young American 
organists who are developing into vir- 
tuosos whose reputation is bound soon 
to be nationwide. 

The evening recital presented an in- 
teresting contrast with that of the aft- 
ernoon. Arnold Dann of the First 
Methodist Church of Pasadena, Cal., 
a skilled and capable performer whose 
fame is by no means confined to his 
own state, gave the program on the 
large new instrument built by Skin- 
ner for Christ Church Cathedral, a 
downtown edifice which under Arthur 
Davis, now retiring from his post 
there, has been noted for its music. 
Mr. Dann took great pains to lend va- 
riety to his offerings and his program 
was an exposition of the latest tenden- 
cies in organ composition, both in Eu- 
rope and America. It is to be noted 
that three living American composers 
were represented. 

Mr. Dann opened with Vierne’s 
“Carillon,” rather an oddity which has 
made no appeal to this writer when 
played by Mr. Vierne or Mr. Dann— 
tor which no doubt the critic and not 
the composer is to blame. Another 
Vie re number, the Communion from 
the “Messe Basse,” of a devotional 
character, is very different in style and 
made a distinct appeal. The Inter- 
mezzo from Edward Shippen Barnes’ 
Second Symphony is after the modern 
French style and effective. Bach was 
represented by two chorale preludes 
which were: well played and offered a 
good contrast. The one on “Hark! A 
Voice Saith All Are Mortal” was in- 
terpreted with most tasteful registra- 
tion and “In Thee Is Joy” with proper 
spirit. The weird effects in Karg- 
Elert’s “Legend of the Mountain” re- 
vealed it as the splendid tone poem 
that it is and showed off some of the 
distinctive voicing of the instrument 
very effectively. Boellmann’s festive 
“Fantasie Dialogue’ ’ is thoroughly or 
chestral and __ pleasing. Daintiness 
marked the Scherzo from Widor’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

Special interest was manifested in 
the next number, a new Concert Over- 
ture by Roland Diggle, the versatile 
and prolific Los Angeles composer. 
This is Dr. Diggle’s latest work and 
is still in manuscript. It opens with 
pomp and an interesting theme is well 
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developed, leading to a brilliant cli- 
max. This composition undoubtedly 
will soon be published and will be 
well worth while for the recital organ- 
ist. Eric De Lamarter’s “Carillon,” 
one of the most popular of modern 
pieces of recent years, followed Dr. 
Diggle’s overture and the program 
closed with Dallier’s Prelude in G 
major, in which the full resources of 
the organ came into play, making a 
fine climax for the recital. 

Mr. Dann’s playing throughout was 
marked not only by tasteful and sen- 
sible registration, but by masterly 
technique and by “pep”; he did not 
let the interest of his audience lag at 
any point. 

Wednesday forenoon provided edu- 
cational opportunities which were not 
secondary to those offered by the re- 
citals. Busses and private cars filled 
with the visitors left the hotel early 
in the forenoon for the new organ fac- 
tory of George Kilgen & Son, Inc., 
one of the largest establishments of 
its kind in the world and the latest to 
be erected in this country. More 
than two hours were passed go- 
ing from one department to the 
other and watching all the intri- 
cate processes and operations that en- 
ter the manufacture of an organ from 
the rough lumber and metal to the fin- 
ished work undergoing adjustment in 
the erecting room. To many these 
processes had never been demonstrated 
in this manner. Charles C. Kilgen, 
president of the company, assisted by 
his four active sons, acted as guides 
to the visitors. A special feature of 
interest was a residence organ in one 
of the office rooms. It is a unified in- 
strument of only four sets of pipes, in 
addition to a violin, but the effects it 
was able to produce under the skilled 
manipulation of Rollo Maitland were 
a revelation to the visitors. Various 
consoles in different stages of manu- 
facture were attractive to many and 
their mechanism was studied. 

After the taking of photographs of 
the N. A. O. guests, all were trans- 
ported to the Garavelli restaurant, 
where a delicious Italian luncheon was 
served to the N. A. O. by the Kilgen 
officials. 

From the restaurant the caravan 
moved on to the United Hebrew Tem- 
ple, situated at a beautiful high point 
in one of the most desirable residence 
districts of St. Louis, where the re- 
cital of the afternoon was played by 
Arthur Davis of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. It was distinctly a St. Louis ex- 
hibit, for the organ is a large and re- 
sourceful four-manual built at the Kil- 


gen factory a few years ago, with a 
satisfying ‘ensemble and some choice 
voicing of solo stops, while the per- 
former was one of the leading organ- 
ists of St. Louis. Mr. Davis’ program 
consisted entirely of works of Amer- 
ican composers for the organ, all of 
them living. And the array contained 
satisfying variety. 

First there was James H. Rogers’ 
Second Sonata, with its four moves 
ments—a distinctly musicianly piece 
of work, as are all of Mr. Rogers’ 


compositions. Then came Stoughton’s 
“Dreams,” dedicated to Mr. Davis, 
reminiscent of Oriental idiom. Seth 


Bingham’s “Roulade” was full of 
grace. Sowerby’s “Comes Autumn 
Time” was of that degree of modern- 
ity which was to be expected of this 
talented writer and a sufficient conces- 
sion to the greediest seeker after the 
new in style. In “La Zingara,” from 
Jepson’s “Pageant Sonata,” the solo ef- 
fects brought out by Mr. Davis were 
especially good. Quite in contrast to 
selections which preceded it was the 
Offertoire in B flat by Edward M. 
Read, dean of St. Louis organists and 
beloved of all his fellows. It had re- 
freshing sincerity and melodic sim- 
plicity. Mr. Read received a hearty 
ovation after the playing of this piece. 
The program closed with Edward 
Shippen Barnes’ Toccata on a Gregor- 
ian Theme, a scholarly movement from 
one of his symphonies. 


The Kilgen prize of $500 for the best 
organ composition submitted under 
the terms of the contest previously 
noted in The Diapason was the next 
item on the day’s program and was 
awaited with special anticipations. 
President McAll announced that the 
judges—Palmer Christian, Dr. Peter C. 
Lutkin and Charles M. Courboin—had 
awarded the prize, the gift of George 
Kilgen & Son, to Ernest Douglas, 
prominent Los Angeles organist. The 
work is in the form of a suite of three 
movements—Prelude, “Legend” (An- 
dante) and Finale. Its presentation 
fell to the lot of Ernest F. White of 
New York, but until recently a To- 
ronto organist, who was asked to give 
the initial performance as Mr. Doug- 
las was unable to come to the conven- 
tion. Mr. White not only gave a 
most sympathetic interpretation to the 
new work, but in first presenting it to 
the organ world proved himself to 
those who had not previously heard 
him an organist of unusual capability. 

The first movement opens sonorous- 
ly and is marked by force and majesty 
of style throughout. The “Legend” 
has a melody of haunting beauty in 
which fine use is made of several of 


the softer solo stops. The Finale 
opens with a toccata after the modern 
French style and works up to a decid- 
edly brilliant finish. The reaction of 
the audience to the performance was 
one of unadulterated enthusiasm. 

A good suggestion was followed 
when Mr. White repeated the per- 
formance so that the audience might 
become more familiar with the work 
than was possible from one hearing. 

Following the performance Charles 
C. Kilgen presented the prize in a 
few well-chosen words and it was ac- 
cepted on behalf of Mr. Douglas by 
Roland Diggle, his friend and fellow 
townsman. Senator Richards paid a 
tribute to Mr. Kilgen, his sons and 
Mrs. Kilgen, voicing the feelings of the 
N. A. ©. 


Wednesday evening was devoted to 
the municipal opera, the visitors hear- 
ing the performance of “The Tales of 
Hoffman” in the rarely beautiful out- 
door amphitheater, with the sky for a 
roof, in Forest Park. 

The scene presented by the sylvan 
stage, beautifully lighted, with an au- 
dience of 10,000 people filling the 
seats on the slope which forms the 
natural amphitheater, is one long to 
be remembered. 


Thursday opened with two interest- 
ing discussions which occupied the 
forenoon. First there was a _ joint 
meeting with organ builders, a num- 
ber of whom were represented at the 
convention. Senator Emerson L. Rich- 
ards of Atlantic City, N. J., was in 
the chair. Among those who spoke, 
bearing greetings to the  organists, 
were Charles C. Kilgen, Walter D. 
Hardy, Daniel S. Wentz, Edward C. 
Haury, Robert P. Elliot, Ernest M. 
Skinner and Donald Harrison. A pro- 
posal that the members who are organ 
builders form their own chapter of the 
association was made. Mr. Skinner 
uttered some _ interesting remarks 
anent the impropriety of making a 
clown of the organ in some “movie” 
theaters. Mr. Harrison, formerly of 
Henry Willis & Sons of England, who 
recently joined the Skinner staff as an 
aid to Mr. Skinner, spoke of develop- 
ments in his native country in organ 
building and of the situation there to- 
day. 

This meeting was followed by two 
round-table discussions. The first 
dealt with “Singing by the Choir and 
the Congregation,” and William John 
Hall, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah and of Temple Israel, St. 
Louis, was in the chair. Walter E. 
Wismar, organist of Holy Cross Luth- 


eran Church and dean of the Missouri 
chapter, A. G. O., led the discussion, 
which turned into a beneficial experi- 
ence meeting in which many spoke 
and all had pertinent things to say. 
The place of the prelude in the serv- 
ice was one of the topics with which 
Mr. Wismar dealt and another was 
the question of volunteer or paid 
choirs. The second round-table was 
led by President McAll, who made a 
thought-provoking talk on the ques- 
tion “Are Hymns Worth Preserving 
as Poems?” He deprecated the fre- 
quent instances of alterations of both 
words and music in modern hymnals 
and dealt with the crime against 
church music committed in the man- 
ner in which singing is conducted in 
many Sunday-schools. 

The afternoon was given up to a 
novel feature never before adopted at 
one of the conventions. The visitors 
were taken on a tour of the city in 
the course of which they saw four 
prominent churches and spent about 
fifteen minutes in each, listening to 
the organs. The first stop was at the 
stately St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
one of the large Catholic edifices of 

Louis. Here Miss Lilian Carpen- 
ter, F.A.G.O., of New York was 
scheduled to play and gave an inter 
pretation of Franck’s Chorale in A 
minor that was marked by nobility. 
She supplemented this with the 
Scherzo from Widor’s Second Sym- 
phony. Here and at the next stop- 
ping-place, the magnificent St. Louis 
Catholic Cathedral, improvisations 
were heard. Both of the instruments 
are large Kilgen four-manuals, the one 
at St. Francis Xavier’s one of the 
latest works of this company and the 
other built about fifteen years ago. 
The visitors not only admired the 
churchly qualities of these organs, but 
were deeply impressed by the rare 
magnificence of the mosaic work and 
other art in the cathedral. 

From the cathedral the path led to 
the Second Presbyterian Church, one 
of the most prominent churches of the 
city, where Ernest Prang Stamm, the 
cme showed off the fine Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. four-manual, which 
is equipped with two consoles, one of 
them in the gallery and a duplicate 
in the chancel. The last stopping- 
place was at St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, one of the wealthiest 
churches of the Central West, where 
Charles Galloway, the organist. played 
a Toccata by d’Evry and Faulkes’ 
“Wedding Chimes” on the Kilgen 
four-manual. This ended the church 
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Goss Custard Recital Heard by 3,000 
—Ernest Douglas Wins Kilgen 
Prize—McAll Re-elected 
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tour and dinner was served at the 
Elks’ Club. 

The event to which all had looked 
forward was the recital by Harry 
Goss Custard Thursday evening. Be- 
sides the organists this event drew 
3,000 others to the beautiful Scottish 

Rite Cathedral, an edifice of splendid 
architecture which has as its crown- 
ing glory the great Kimball organ in- 
stalled only a few years ago. Mr. 
Goss Custard faced a great audience 
and an expectant one when President 
McAll introduced the English visitor 
and voiced the pleasure it was 
to see and hear the distinguished 
organist of Liverpool Cathedral. Mr. 
Goss Custard’s program, published in 
The Diapason Aug. 1, was supplement- 
ed by one encore. Mr. McA 
read a cable from President Alcock 
of the Royal College of Organists, 
conveying his greetings on this occa- 
sion. 

Opening with a “Marche Solennelle” 
by Lemare, built on two simple 
themes, Mr. Goss Custard immediate 
ly demonstrated that he was not 
afraid of a melody. In his next num- 
ber. the Prelude to “Parsifal,” he 
proved that he is not unwilling to 
play transcriptions. This was not all he 
demonstrated: He made it evident to 
his American brethren that he knew 
how to use color, but with the best 
taste, for he never overdid it. Finesse 
and restraint were apparent through- 
out in his registration. His phrasing 
seemed like perfection. The re 
straint was noticeable in the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in D major. The 
Cesar Frank Chorale in B minor was 
one of the finest things of the evening. 
Into Vierne’s “Carillon” he read some- 
thing, with the aid of the instrument, 
that made one hear the carillons and 
wave the composition a reason for be- 
ing. The taste shown in the luscious 
registration of Wesley’s Larghetto in 
F sharp minor constituted real art. 

Reports of committees and election 
of officers took place at the business 
session Friday forenoon. The nomi- 
nating committee, of which Miss Jane 
\Whittemore was permanent chairman, 
made its report, presenting the slate 
of officers as published earlier in this 
account. The report was unanimously 
accepted, with Senator Richards in the 
chair, and a motion was passed _in- 
structing the secretary to cast the bal- 
lot of the association for the list as 
nominated. 

The resolutions committee reported, 
expressing the gratitude of the N. A 
OQ. to those who had made the stay 
of the convention in St. Louis so 
pleasant. Resolutions were presented 
also commending the administration 
of President McAll, voicing apprecia- 
tion for the Kilgen composition priz 
and for the $1,000 Estey prize under 
which a competition is to be con 
ducted for the best work for organ 
and orchestra, and to the Rev. Henry 
Mottet, D.D., rector of the Church of 
the cone Communion, through whose 
courtesy the association is provided 
with ample and comfortable headquar- 
ters in New York. Additional state 
reports were presented and Marshall 
S. Bidwell was appointed state presi- 
dent for Iowa. 

By unanimous rising vote Harry 
Goss Custard was elected an honorary 
member of the N. A. O. 

The business meeting was followed 
by a conference on the future of the 
N. A. O., under the leadership of Miss 
Whittemore, in which a number of 
suggestions for promoting the cause 
and for carrying out the purposes of 
the organization were offered and dis- 
Miss Whittemore told of the 
many original ways in which in her 
state of New Jersey the work had 


cussed. 


ae 


PALMER CHRISTIAN, WHO WILL PLAY ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


been extended and made more valua 
ble. 

Rollo Maitland of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the American Organ Play 
ers’ Club of that city, was the attrac 
tion Friday afternoon. He gave a 
“duplex’’ performance, first lecturing 
for an hour in a most informative way 
on proper and ingenious ways of 
adapting piano scores and accompani- 
ments to the organ. He followed this 
with one of his famous improvisations. 
he themes were submitted by a com- 
mittee previously mentioned in this 
account and had been carefully selec:- 
ed. Mr. Maitland launched with 
vigor into the performance on the 
large Kilgen instrument at the Lt 
Baptist Church and kept the awed ¢ 
tention of his audience for Pht 
minutes while he evolved troin’ the 
slender material symphony in four 
movements. The scherzo was a mas 
terpiece which, were there musical 
shorthand writers, certainiy should 
have been preserved for future use. 






\ farewell supper was served on 
the roof of the Hotel Chase, as the sun 
was setting, offering a gorgeous view 
over the city. Greetings were read 
from friends at a distance and short 
talks were made by Henry S. Fry, 
Senator Richards, Charles C. Kilgen 
and others. 

From the roof the company de- 
scended to the crystal room, where the 
final event proved to be one of the 
most interesting of the week. Mr 
Goss Custard not only lectured on his 
new Willis organ at the Liverpool Ca 
thedral and showed on the = screen 
views of the console, the case and va- 
rious cope eg of sets of pipes, but pre 


ceding this gave a talk in which he 


compared hee in and English aims 
and methods in organ construction. 
He admitted at the outset that he had 
learned many things since he had 
landed in the United States. What 
impressed him most deeply was the 
wonderiul development ot the me- 
chanical side of the organ, but “the 
old country. still holds its own in 
tone,’ he declared. In referring to the 
modern system of pistons he said that 
he understood that many — organists 
now set up all their combinations in 
advance, but that he could not do this, 
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adequate swell, etc. and that it de- 
stroys the character of the stops. 
He pleaded for greater contrast between 
the qualities of the various manual 
divisions, which, while not possible in 
the day when changes had to be made 
by changing manuals, is now feasible 
with the quick changes on any man- 
ual made — by modern mechan- 
ical conveniences. He pointed out 
that America is in a position to lead 
the entire world in organ construc- 
tion. 

In his interesting description of the 
Liverpool instrument he expressed re- 
grets that the pistons are not adjust- 
able by the player at the keydesk, as 
the console was built ten years ago, 
and that he has no crescendo pedal, 
which he would find useful for obtain- 
ing full organ without disturbing the 
pstons. He described his own inven- 
tion by which one stop at a time is 
added or taken off by means of a 
pedal, 

Following Mr. Goss Custard’s lec- 
ture there were a few short talks and 
the convention closed with an appeal 
irom President McAll for stronger 
efforts on the part of all organists to 
labor for the cause of better organs, 
better playing and better church mu- 
sic. 

The majority of the out-of-town 
members departed on late trains Fri- 
day night, praising those who took 
part in the program, their hosts and 
the cool weather which had added 
greatly to the comfort of all. 





Fred H. Griswold, active in the or- 
ganizations of Illinois organists and 
associate editor of Chicago Commerce, 
the important weekly paper of the 
Chicago Association ‘of Commerce, is 
recovering from a serious operation 
performed at the West Side Hospital 
in Chicago early in the summer. He 
is at Hinsdale with his daughter, a 
student at Vassar College, and is re; 
cuperating very satisfactorily. 
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suffic‘ent contrast between the man- 











uals. Going back to the time when 
the German organ builders had made 
great advances over their English 
brethren and when they went to Eng- 
land to exert their influence, he said 
that their principle relied on a buildup 
of the diapason chorus. England, he 
said, is coming back to the traditional 
view of the organ, and there is an ef- 
fort to yive each manual its own dis- 
tinctive character. The great consists 
ofa diapason chorus properly built up. 
The swell is a reed and mixture a comprehensive exchange for 
chorus, with adequate provision for those who wish to purchase or- 
soft stops, while the choir consists of gans, or to sell them, or who 
seek to buy or sell anything that 
is required by organists and or- 
gan builders, in addition to serv- 
ing as a means of placing or- 


“WANTS” 
in the 
Organ World 


Our classified advertising de- 
partment, which has grown into 


registers of a delicate character and 
soft orchestral stops. 

The speaker declared it as his firm 
opinion that “I cannot find the same . Cr : 
satisfaction in an organ in which the ganists and organ builders in 
great is enclosed as in one in which positions, is too valuable to over- 


at least the greater part of the great look. 


is unenclosed.” His conviction is that IT MAY BE FOUND ON 
PAGE 36 


enclosure of the great is unnecessary 
to a proper crescendo if there is aa 











The Schlieder School of Music 


A School of Music that teaches music as an Art and as a Sci- 
ence ; not separated in theory, but united in Creative Expression. 


Creates authoritative, not imitative musicians. 
The Study and Practice of Harmony in Tonal Motion is the 
basis of the New Movement in Musical Training evolved by 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


Author of “Lyric Composition through Improvisation,’ 


lirst Year. 


lor detailed information concerning Intensive Courses address 


The Schlieder School of Music 


146 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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ILGEN Craftsmen were proud to act as hosts to 
delegates and visitors attending the National 
Association of Organists Convention here in St. Louis 


last month. We thank them for their keen profes- 
sional interest as well as their approval of the Kilgen 
instruments they heard. 

This enthusiasm will indeed serve as an incentive to 
still further progress in the world’s largest plant de- 
voted exclusively to the building of pipe organs. Our 
one regret is that all the organists of the country could 
not at once have seen these great facilities, and have 
met the skilled artisans who are constantly striving to 
carry out the master’s ideals, established by Sebastian 
Kilgen nearly three centuries ago. 

We sincerely hope that on future occasions many more 
who have heard of the wonderful completeness of this 
huge plant will visit us. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Ine. 
4016 N. Union Blvd. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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FOUR-MANUAL REUTER 
FOR SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


NEW EDIFICE NEAR CAPITOL 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Opposite Statehouse, Places Con- 
tract with the Lawrence, Kan., 
Builders. 





To the Reuter Organ Company of 
Lawrence, Kan., has been awarded a 
contract for another large organ for 
the Pacific coast region. It will be a 
four-manual to be installed in the new 
Westminster Presbyterian Church at 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Westminster Church, being erected 
at Thirteenth and A streets, will be 
one of the most beautiful churches in 
California. Facing the state capitol 
and grounds, it will no doubt be a 
place of considerable interest to many 
visitors to California’s capital, and the 
organ will be heard by people from all 
parts of the country. 

The echo division is to be placed in 
the tower of the church and each divi- 
sion of the organ will be under inde- 
pendent expression. The installation 
is planned for December. 

Following is the specification of 
stops: 

GREAT ORGAN, 
1. Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
2. Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
3. Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
$. Viol d’'Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Erzihler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
6. Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
7. Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
8. Chimes, 20 tubes (placed in Echo). 
SWELL ORGAN. 
9. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
10. Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
11 Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
12. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. Salicional, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
14. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
15. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Flauto Dolce, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
17. Violina, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
18. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
20. English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Nasard, 226 ft., 61 notes. 


22. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
2 Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
27. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
28. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
29. Viole Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
30. Wald Flote, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
3 Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
34. Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
35. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
36. Violone, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 
? 








37. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
3. Flute Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


39. ‘Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 





GUILMANT SCHOOL TO OPEN. 
New Year Will Begin Oct. 3—Dr. Carl 
Returns in September. 

Dr. William C. Carl, who has been 
spending his summer holidays in Paris 
and in Switzerland, has been formu- 
lating plans for the twenty-ninth year 
of the Guilmant Organ School, sched- 
uled to open Oct. 4. The school is 
happily located in the Washington 
Square district of New York City, 
where other institutions of learning, 
including New York University, have 
their homes. This district has been 
made famous by many musicians, writ- 
ers and scholars who have made their 
residence there; notably Mark Twain, 
Washington Irving, Matthew Arnold, 
Georges Clemenceau, Charles Dickens, 
Adelina Patti, Lillian Nordica, Emma 

Eames and Annie Louise Carey. 

The schedule of work for the com- 
ing season has been planned so that it 
is equally valuable to persons who 
have studied the organ and those who 
are beginning to study that instru- 
ment for the first time. Special courses 
are scheduled for church organists, 
concert organists and theater organ- 
ists. In each instance a_ thorough 
knowledge of the foundation princi- 
ples of organ playing is demanded. 
A feature is the master class which 


holds weekly sessions throughout the 
school year. 

Examinations for the four free 
scholarships offered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer will be held 
Monday, Sept. 26, at 9:30 in the 
morning. The list of candidates who 
will enter the contest is already large. 
The list closes Sept. 20. 

Dr. Carl will return from Paris the 
latter part of September, and the other 
members of the faculty will arrive in 
New York previous to the opening 
session of the school. 





Death of Paul J. Dotterer. 

Paul J. Dotterer, a well-known 
young musician of Allentown, Pa., for 
three years organist at St. Andrew’s 
Reformed Church, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his home Aug. 7. He 
was 24 years old. Mr. Dotterer was 
born in Allentown, and attended the 
public schools there, graduating from 
the high school in 1921. From here 
he went to the Guilmant Organ School 
in New York City, where he completed 
a three-year course in 1924. Upon his 
graduation from the Guilmant School 
Mr. Dotterer returned to Allentown 
and became organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, South Bethlehem. 
Mr. Dotterer was a member of the 
American Guild of Organis Lehigh 
Valley chapter. He is survived by 
his parents, his widow, Elizabeth, nee 
Jacks, and a sister, Caroline Dotterer. 
The funeral was held on Aug. 10 at his 
late home with services in charge of 
the Rev. R. M. Kern, pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Reformed Church, and the 
Rev. George A. Greiss, D. D., pastor 
of St. Paul's Lutheran Church, of 
which Mr. Dotterer was a member. 








Glynn Goes to Memphis. 

Franklin Glynn has resigned his 
position at All Saints’ Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass., to accept one at the Idle- 
wild Presbyterian Church of Memphis, 
Tenn. He enters upon his new duties 
Sept. 1. Mr. Glynn will be missed 
from Worcester, where his recitals 
have been a feature and where he has 
been active in the local chapter of the 
NA.) 
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UMMY'S CORNER 








A group of desirable teaching 
numbers for Organ that are 
worthy program material as well. 


RIPPLING WATERSG....... 50 
By Paul C. Tonner 


A YELLOW VIOLET....... 40 
by John Mokrejs 
(Arranged by Harriet Allen) 


CHANSON TRISTE ........ 40 
ANDANTE RELIGIOSO.... .4¢ 
LAUGHING SPRITES ..... 40 
INTERMEZZO 2.05 .:0:.05 .. 40 
MENUETT IN OLDEN 

RARER 5 6a siaistaioresss4 cide nieie's 40 
ON THE ONTONAGON 

oe porcine MRED tase 50 


. Helen Searles-W setbireake 


MELODIOUS STUDIES—Op. 18 
CHANSON TRISTE ...... .30 


AVE MARIA 0.60. ccc 40 
GRAZIOSO oo. ccesiesenes 30 
PREEUDE ...0.00.08068 . 30 
PEDAL SOLO ...........- 40 


By Dudley Peele 


NOCTURNE (From Op. 7).. 
By Louis Aubert 
(Arranged by Alden Barrell) 


CLAYTON F. ‘SUMMY co. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, II}. 
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THE DAILY TIMES, 

Mr. Yon revealed a talent that may be 
spoken of superlatively. 
a marve 
encompasses 
strength of the work he is interpreting and 
he 


as 


PIETRO YON 


World-Famous Organist and Composer 


will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios 
on October 3rd 


A Limited Number of Recitals will be accepted 
during season 1927-1928 


For all information address 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


A composer, as well 
lous technician, his understanding 
all the delicacy and all the 








brings forth its various passages with 
complete mastery of shading. * * * So 


deeply was the audience impressed with his 
playing that when the concert ended they 
remained seated and in appreciation of the 
compliment Mr. Yon continued to play. The 
evening was well advanced before those 
present were willing to let him stop. 


THE DAILY TIMES, OKMULGEE, OKLA 

The difficult Prelude and Fugue (A Minor), 
by 
ascending arpeggios, was played smoothly 
and 
the most unusual feature of the program. It 
contained 1,400 notes played on the pedals, 
and the whole composition was rendered jn 
three minutes 
during most of the piece, Mr. Yon had his 
audience standing before he was through 
watching the swift movement of his feet as 
he played. 


Bach, with its swift descending and 


perfectly The encore was perhaps 


With hands suspended in air 


E. HAYNER, I. C. V., 853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Excerpts from press notices: 


POTTSTOWN (PA.) NEWS—Pietro A 
Yon came here two years ago upon the 
dedication of the handsome four-manual 
Skinner organ in the Lutheran Church of 
the Transfiguration for the first time and 


made a very favorable impression. As 


a 
result over 400 music lovers crowded the 


Lutheran Church of the Transfiguration 


again hear this remarkable Italian composer 
He proved that he not only 
possesses remarkable genius as organist, but 


and organist. 


has a delicious sense of humor. 


Yon is one of the visiting organists who 
gives unalloyed pleasure no matter what 
His technic and 
the dexterity with which he pedals are but 
two of the features that stand out in his 
performance at the instrument. Tone com- 
binations, registrations and volume in the 
manner in which he produces them are 
unique and he shows a complete mastery 
of organ music from Bach to the modern 
masters. He has an exhaustive command 
over the mechanics of his instrument. To 
all his interpretations he gave a certain 
poetic touch of his own personality which to 
those who heard him was something re- 
The intentness and quiet- 
ness of his audience was a great tribute to 


kind of program he plays. 


freshing and new. 


the skill of the artist. 
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.F. A. G. O.; Clement R. 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
Re-opens | uesday, October Fourth 





ARTIST FACULTY 
INCLUDES 


William C, Carl, Mus. Doc., 
Willard Irving Nevins, 


Gale, Mus. Bac. Oxon,; 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus. 
Bac. F. A. G. O.; George 
William Volkel, F. A. G. O.; 
Lillian Ellegood Fowler, | 
F. A. G. O. Board of Ex- 
aminers: Samuel A. Bald- 
win, F. A. G. O.; Clarence 
Dickinson, M. A., Mus. 
Doc., Litt. D. Chaplain; 
Howard Duffield, D. D. 








DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 





Students have the priv- 
ilege of studying the organ 
with Dr. Carl without tak- 
ing other subjects. 


Practice organs avail- 
able. Students aided in se- 
curing positions. 


Dr. Carl returns from 
Paris in September. 


| 
‘ 
; 





Send for new Prospectus. 
Office address, 17 East 
Eleventh Street, New York. 








WENTY-EIGHT years ago, in the summer of 1899, 

Dr. William C. Carl conceived the idea of founding a 

school devoted exclusively to the training of organists. 
The autumn of that same year witnessed the opening of 
such a school under the presidency of Alexandre Guilmant, 
and no happier location than the very historic Washington 
Square District of New York City could have been chosen 
for such an Institution. It is in this section that many 
famous private and public schools, including the New York 
University with its 30,000 students, have or have had 
their homes. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The schedule of the complete course is planned so that 
it is equally valuable to persons who have studied the organ, 
or are beginning the study of that instrument for the first 
time. Its purpose is to give a thorough education to those 
who wish to study the organ as Church Organists, Concert 
Organists or Theatre Organists. Each student is given 
personal and individual attention according to his or her 
needs. The Theory Course covers the subjects of Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration, Transpo- 
sition, Harmonization of Melodies and Basses at the 
Keyboard, Reading of Ancient and Modern Scores and 
Far-Training. 

One of the outstanding features of the School Year is 
the Master Class. 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Hon. Philip Berolzheimer and Mrs. Berolzheimer 
offer four free Scholarships for the season 1927-1928 to 
young men and women between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six, who possess the necessary talent but are with- 
out funds to pay the tuition. This exceptional offer gives 
the successful candidate the regular course of organ lessons, 
and playing-membership in the Master Class for one year. 


A FEW OF THE MANY PRESS TRIBUTES: 


“This is one of the best known schools for Organ Music.’’ —N F¥. American. 


_ “Once again was the public reminded of the unquestioned importance 
of the individual work of this institution.” e N.Y. Financial Review. 


“The work of the graduates was of unusual merit. The program was 
played with the certainty and brilliance of artists.” —New York Press. 


_ “Dr. Car! has done a work that forms an important chapter in the 
history of the organ in America.” —The Diapason. 


“In the playing of the program the students showed the results of the 
sound training they had received at the hands of Dr. Carl and the members 
of the faculty. Many of the graduates already hold large and important 
positions.” —N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“A brilliant programme was played by the members of the graduating 
class, reflecting the highest credit on Dr. Carl and the members of the 
taculty.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


“It strikes the critic of long experience, who has attended the concerts 

of most of the world’s great masters both in America and in Eurwpe for a 

great many years, that the level of attainment of these young people who 
are just completing their school work is extraordinarily high.” 

—Musical Courier. 


“In the final analysis, however, the success of the Guilmant Organ School 
and its graduates is due primarily to one man and to his unflagging zeal 
and energy, his high ideals and his patience and optimism. The never- 
failing example of Dr. Carl has left its impress upon the characters of the 
hundreds of students who have been privileged to work with him in year: 
past and it wili continue to do so, we hope, for many years to come.” 

— The Americcn Organis 
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JOHN B. KOHLER DIES 
AT HOME IN CHICAGO 


PROMINENT AS CHIME MAKER 


Senior Member of Kohler-Liebich 


Devoted Life to Manufacture of 
Organ Percussions—Born in 
Germany 53 Years Ago. 


John B. Kohler, re wt of the Kohler- 
Liebich Company, Inc., of Chicago, 
and one of the founders of that house, 
died at his home in Chicago Aug. 14, 
after an illness of several weeks. 
Death was caused by heart disease 
complicated with dropsy. Mr. Kohler 
remained active in his business until 
June, although he had not been in ro- 
bust health for the last six years. A 
vacation trip early in the summer 
failed to improve his health and he 
was compelled to abandon his activ- 
ities. 

Mr. Kohler had been for years one 
of the most prominent men in_ the 
field of manufacturing organ percus- 
sion instruments and it may be said 
that he had devoted his entire life to 
the making of chimes and other organ 
accessories and to improving them in 
various ways. He was known to all 
the organ builders of the United 
States and to a large number of organ- 
ists, and his geniality and very evident 
genuineness had made friends for him 
every where. 

Mr. Kohler was born July 16, 1874, 
in Berlin, Germany, and therefore had 
just passed his fifty-third birthday. 
He left his native land when a boy of 
16 years to make name and fortune in 
the United States. After traveling all 
over the country he entered the em- 
ploy of J. C. Deagan and was con- 
nected with the factory of that noted 
tone expert for fifteen years. Then 
he decided to enter business for him- 
self and he and Otto H. Liebich es- 
tablished the firm of Kohler & Lie- 
bich in 1912, opening a small factory 
on the north side. In 1915 the Kohler- 
Liebich Company, Inc., was chartered 


— 


with the same men at its head. Their 
patronage grew from year to year and 
a few years ago a new factory Was 
built to take care of the business. The 
trade name of “Liberty Chimes” was 
adopted by the company and their out- 
put has been shipped to all parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Kohler married Jane Verren in 
1914. He is survived by the widow 
and by two sons—William and John. 

Funeral services were held at the 
family home Aug. 16 and the body 
was cremated at Graceland Cemetery. 
The services were conducted by Con- 
stellation Lodge of the Masonic order, 
of which Mr. Kohler had been a de- 
voted member. 

Otto H. Liebich, Mr. Kohler’s close 
associate, left Chicago the night of 
Aug. 18 for northern Wisconsin and 
on the following day scattered the 
ashes of Mr. Kohler on the waters of 
Lac Vieux Desert. 

Mr. Kohler’s friends pay him the 
tribute of testifying that with all his 
genius and interest in his chosen work 
he was unassuming and essentially a 
man devoted to his tamily and_ his 
home. His greatest. happiness was 
when taking. trips with his wife and 
children into the wilds of northern 
Wisconsin, where he could commune 
with nature. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE ORGANS 
Four-Manual and Three-Manual In- 
struments Will Be Ready Oct. 3. 


Two large organs which are being 


installed at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia by the Aeolian 
Company are to be ready for use 
when the new season opens Oct. 3. 
One of these, which is a four-manual 
concert organ in the new auditorium, 
will cost $50,000, and is the gift of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, father of Mrs. 
Edward Bok, whose endowment of 
$12,500,000 to the institute was made 
public recently. The other organ has 
three manuals and is to be used for 
practice purposes. 

The organ department at Curtis In- 
stitute has been placed in charge of 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
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The Zephyr Electric 
Organ Blower 


is a Three Bearing Machine 


It is the most Scientifically Constructed Organ 
Blower. 


The motor does not carry the weight of the 
fans. Bearing trouble is unknown. Vibration is 
reduced to a minimum. The Zephyr operates with 
exceptional quietness. 


It is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service. 
Built in all sizes from % to 10 H. P. 


A. C. 60 cycle, 1 phase outfits kept in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


Discount to the trade on application. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


Orrville, Ohio 
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IMPROVISATION is CREATION 
INTERPRETATION is RECREATION 
Both demand RHYTHMIC VITALITY 


This Principle Stressed in Instruction given by 


ROLLO MAITLAND, F. A. G. O. 


in ORGAN PLAYING and MUSICAL SELF-EXPRESSION 


Concert Season 1927-1928 Also Booking 


Address, 2129 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








DISCRIMINATING 


ATTENT I O! ORGANISTS 


WILLIAM FAULKES offers for your programs a wonderful “Concert 
Overture in A-flat.” Price, 75 cents, net. 

ROLLO F. MAITLAND offers one of the most charming melodies 
entitled “At Sundown.” Price, 40 cents, net. 

WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS offers “Paean,” a brilliant number suited 
to church or concert uses. Price, 75 cents, net. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, Mus. D., offers “Melodie in B-flat” at 35 
cents, net, and a double number “Choral Prelude on ‘Pentecost’ ” 
and “Vesper Chimes” selling at 40 cents, net. 


We shall not attempt to describe these numbers, but will gladly send 
any or all for your examination. Certainly, the standing of these com- 
posers will be sufficient “urge” for you to request copies. We believe 
they are by far the outstanding publications for the organ for the sea- 
son of 1927-28. ORDER TODAY. 


C. HAROLD LOWDEN, Incorporated 


Publishers for “Discriminators” 


20TH and CHERRY STREET PHILADELPHIA 











WARREN D. ALLEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CALIFORNIA 


THIRD TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 
1928 APRIL—MAY 1928 
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emai HIE old style of music,” said 
99] |SKGY]| Sebastian Bach, “no longer 
Bri LES pleases our modern ears.” 
6% And thus, throwing off the 
aie) spell of Ambrose and Gregory, 
the monarch of fugue and polyphonic art 
revealed to the world the bed-rock on 
which the exalted structure of later music 
was to rise —- Imaginative far beyond the 
instrumental means of his time, the im- 
| mortal Bach now speaks through the ade- 
quate medium of a modern Pilcher Organ 
with a breadth of expression perhaps 
dreamed of but never heard during the 
life of the master —~ —~ ~~~ —~ 
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Interpreting Organ 
Music and Anthems on 
Two-Manual Organs 


wine 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


Text of Paper Which Won the Prize of $100 
Offered by The Diapason for the Best Essay 
on the Subject Submitted for Presentation 
at Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Organists 


sovneveeneereyeenerneioraeneatcannnennnity 


Assuming that the subject of this 
article has reference to dealing clever- 
ly and artistically with the powers and 
limitations of two-manual organs as 
compared with the larger three and 
four-manual instruments, we would 
first of all remark that the most 
obvious and logical procedure, at 
first sight, is to choose such music as 
makes no imperative demand for more 
than two manuals and pedal. Were 
one a conductor of, say, a male choral 
society, he would not think of filling 
his jiibrary with compositions for 
mixed voices, nor would a_ string 
quartet invest largely in compositions 
for grand orchestra. This compari- 
son, however, is a little extreme, I 
admit, for in a great majority of cases 
it is actually possible to perform on a 
two-manual organ music composed 
and registrated for three or four 
manuals, though not always. so con- 
veniently, and sometimes at the ex- 
pense of a slight loss of some intended 
effect. 

Supposing, however, that one should 
frankly renounce the possibility of 
adapting three or four-manual organ 
music to two manuals, there still re- 
mains a very large and _ worthy 
repertoire. In the whole of Bach’s 
works there is not a single piece which 
absolutely demands more than two 
manuals for proper performance. 
Mendelssohn's organ sonatas, though 
they appear in a certain American edi- 
tion registrated for three manuals, 
were originally noted by the composer 
for two manuals, and so appear in 
Peters’ edition. Rinck’s Postludes (in 
the third book of his “Organ School” 
—not exactly works of Olympic 
grandeur, but well written for the 
organ and very useful for church pur- 
poses—call for only two manuals, and 
there are numerous collections of 
organ music, both original and ar- 
rangements, which have been made 
expressly for the purpose of these 
smaller instruments. 

In general it may be truly said that 
any organ composition which depends 
for its effect on its purely musical 
content rather than on sions effects 
of tone color may be worthily inter- 
preted on two manuals as well as on 
three or four. This is not to admit, 
however, that no striking or varied 
effects of tone color may be produced 
from two manuals, if only they are 
not too intricate in their nature, nor 
changed in too sudden and repeated 
variety. Later in this article I shall 
enumerate a short but suggestive list 
of modern organ pieces which happen 
to ull within the scope of two 
lO and which introduce various 
characteristic tone color effects. 
Limitations of the Two-Manual, and 

the Means for Overcoming Them. 


\s every organist knows, the object 
of having a plurality of manuals on an 
organ is (a) to obtain a_ sudden 
change of power, of _ tone-color, 
or both, without the interruption of 
changing stops; (b) to be able to 
employ two, or in some cases even 
three, varieties of tone color simulta- 
neously, in order to bring out the 
individuality of certain themes or 
motifs. The case of a “melody and 
accompaniment” is one of the most 
common. Now in its simpler form 
this need is already provided for in a 
two-manual organ. Such stops as the 
melodia, the dulciana, or both, may 
furnish an accompaniment on the 
great for a reed melody on the swell, 
or a light string tone on the swell 
may furnish an accompaniment for 
melodia or other flute-toned stop on 
the great. In some cases a reed ac- 
companiment on the swell may sup- 


port a melody on the open diapason, 
great, or even on a flute, if the reed 
is a very light one. In cases where 
the great is not in a swell-box, and it 
is considered more important to have 
“expression” than to preserve the full 
characteristic tone color of a solo on 
the great, the swell to great coupler 
may be used. 

The chief embarrassment arises 
when, in the course of a solo (with 
accompaniment on the other manual) 
or suddenly at its close, full organ is 
called for. On a three-manual instru- 
ment the melody and accompaniment 
probably would have been on _ the 
swell and choir, leaving the great 
free for this emergency, whereas on 
the two-manual the great must sud- 
denly assume a new function calling 
for a considerable addition of stops, 
to be followed soon, in many cases, by 
an equally sudden and inconvenient 
return to the original registration. 
The manner in which this emergency 
may be met differs with individual in- 
struments. If there are combination 
pistons, one of them may be previously 
set for a full great, while another is 
set for thg particular solo stop or 
accompaniment stops in use, and these 
pistons may be employed at the need- 
ed time; if there are ff and p combi- 
nation pedals, as in most of the 
tracker action organs, these may be 
used; if there is a sforzando pedal or 
piston (usually reversible), this may 
answer the purpose, though this may 
give a more violent contrast of power 
than is desired; if the organ is a very 
small one (say four or five stops on 
each manual), it will be possible even 
to effect a sufficiently prompt change 
by manipulating the stops directly by 
hand. 


There still remains one possibility 
which the present writer has found of 
great service, and which he has been 
surprised to find is unknown to many 
organists—a certain particular use of 
the crescendo pedal. The ordinary 
use of this pedal, it is true, to produce 
a crescendo (as its name w ould imply), 
is highly inartistic, as its actual effect 
is to add stops one at a time in a 
previously-designed succession, but 
with no relation to the rhythm of the 
composition or to the spots at which 
such addition might be properly made; 
hence fastidious organists are very 
commonly inclined to let it severely 
alone. think, however, that the 
manner of use which [I am about to 
describe is not open to this criticism. 
I use it in place of the sforzando 
pedal, in cases where the latter would 
produce too violent a contrast in 
power, applying it suddenly, but stop- 
ping short of its full f#. With a little 
practice one may learn to press it just 
far enough to produce the desired 
amount of power; to close it 
again completely when the proper 
moment arrives, thus leaving the 
original combination set by the stops, 
is a simpler matter still. Of course, 
one should apply it at some slight 
break in the phrase—never while a 
note or chord is being sustained—and 
remember that if the pedals are being 
employed, the pedal registration as 
influenced by the crescendo balances 
properly with the great, but with no 
other manual. 


Another embarrassment to be met 
and overcome (as far as may be) on 
a two-manual organ is the sudden 
alternation of short phrases of varied 
tone-color and of a solo character, 
while the accompaniment remains un- 
varied. This happens, for instance, in 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, the 
flute, oboe and clarinet answering each 
other repeatedly in short phrases too 
closely consecutive to allow of any 
change of stops. This effect, could it 
be conscientiously reproduced on the 
organ, would be as beautiful there as 
in the orchestra, but owing to mechani- 
cal difficulties it is almost as impossi- 
ble on a three-manual as on a two- 
manual organ, and not on every four- 
manual organ, even, is it at all con- 
venient or easy. On a two-manual 
organ the best way is to forego alto- 
gether the varied play of tone color 
and render these short phrases on the 
same solo stop, trusting to the in- 
trinsic beauty of the melody and 
rhythm to preserve the interest. It 
will not lose greatly. In any case, it 
is far more important to preserve the 
rhythm and phrasing intact than to 
break the rhythm by the delay of even 
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the most clever and agile change of 
stops. However, there is a way in 
which a partial variety of tone color 
may be obtained without breaking the 
rhythm: Alternate short phrases of 
the solo melody may be played on the 
accompanying manual, with very pleas- 
ing effect. (To play any extended 
melody with the exact tone color of 
the accompaniment would, of course, 
be a weak and tame proceeding, but 
for a short phrase contrasting with 
another short phrase on an actual 
solo stop, the variety thus obtained 
more than makes up for the intrinsic 
weakness of the effect temporarily 
obtained.) 

In general, however, it may be 
taken as a conceded truth that a two- 
manual organ affords less opportunity 
for varied and rapid changes of tone- 
color in the course of a piece than 
does the three or four-manual instru- 
ment, but this need not be altogether 
a disadvantage unless you are willing 
to make it so. Too continual and 
restless variety in the use of stops is 
in itself a kind of monotony, and that 
of a most disagreeable sort. I have 
heard many players of large organs 
who offended greatly on this score. If 
you have played, say, one movement 
of a sonata, with only a moderate 
degree of variety—for instance, with 
changes of manuals, but few or no 
changes of stops—and then effect an 
entire change of registration for the 
next movement, your total effect of 
variety will be more pleasing to the 
listener than if your first movement 
had been full of a restless change of 
tone color and your second movement 
likewise full of a restless change of 
tone color. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that one should allow himself to 
fall into a rut, limiting himself to a 
few familiar and tried combinations of 
stops. 


Falling Into a Rut, and How to 
Avoid It. e 


I venture to narrate here an amus- 
ing little personal reminiscence which 
illustrates only too well the degree 
to which many organists allow them- 
selves to fall into a rut in the matter 
of registration, without realizing the 
fact. Spending one Sunday of my 
vacation a few years ago in a small 
town with some friends, who, as it 
happened, had never heard me play 
the organ, they expressed a wish that 
I attend evening service with them, 
meet their organist and play a few 
pieces for them after church was out. 
This proved to be very opportune and 
agreeable to the lady organist, as she 
had been wishing to get away early; 
so she not only consented to my use 
of the organ, but asked me if I would 
take her place at the last hymn and 
the postlude. Just before she took her 
leave, what was my surprise to see 
her step to the console and draw cer- 
tain stops, and as she passed by me 
on her way out she explained with a 
kindly smile—“I have left the stops 
properly set for hymn playing.” (!) 
If we deduced from this that she played 
all hymns alike, no matter what ¢! 
sentiment, Sunday after Sunday and 
year after year, probably we would not 
be far from the truth. To be sure, the 
organ was a small two-manual, yet 
large enough to admit of all sorts of 
variety needed in church use. 

Combination pistons, while an ad- 
junct of immense value in modern 
organs, present an added danger to the 
organist in the risk of falling into a 
rut. Properly they should be used for 
emergency changes where there is no 
time to manipulate the stops by hand, 
and never be allowed to take the place 
of good brain work. The smaller an 
organ is, the more need to investigate 
personally all stop combinations which 
have any possibility of being useful. 
Only the smallest fraction of these 
could be placed on pistons, at least at 
the same time. But, you may ask, 
what have these last few paragraphs 
to do specially with two-manual 
organs? Are they not well-known 
platitudes relating to organ playing in 
general? Just this, I would reply, 
that the organist limited to a small in- 
strument is apt to develop a sort of 
“inferiority complex” and imagine that 
no great variety of power or color is 
available on his instrument anyway; 
consequently there is no use to try. 
This is far from the truth; there are 


untold riches if you will but search 
for them. 


The Names of Stops and the Sound 
of Stops. 


Suppose I were seated at a moder- 
ate-sized two-manual, and had before 
me a piece written for a three or four- 
manual, in which numerous stops were 
called for which my organ did not 
have—say, even, as an extreme case, 
which no organ I had ever played on 
had—and yet I was determined to play 
this piece; what would I do? The 
problem is not so tremendous as it 
may seem. Disregarding the literal 
directions for registration (except so 
far as they might serve as a clew to 
the kinds of effects intended), I would 
study the piece from a purely musical 
point of view; notice where the loud 
and soft places were, and where there 
were great climaxes; where solid 
masses of tone were demanded, and 
where solo tone with subdued accom- 
paniment. In the latter case, I would 
consider what kind of tone best fitted 
the musical matter, and try not to 
make the mistake I have heard some 
organists make of giving a light and 
agile high-lying passage to the oboe 
when the flute tone would be more 
appropriate, nor, on the other hand, an 
expressive and ‘sentimental melody to 
the flute. I would, so to speak, shove 
myself into the composer's place and 
ask the question: “Here is a piece of 
mine which I would like to make 
sound well on this two-manual organ. 
How shall I best manage it? The 
answer has absolutely nothing to do 
with the way it is played on a four- 
manual.” If my ideas still remained 
a little nebulous, then I would com- 
mence practicing it with some rather 
commonplace and conventional regis- 
tration, until ideas of improvement 
(which I would be eagerly alert to dis- 
cover) should suggest themselves. 

Pieces having an important obligato 
part for chimes or celesta I fear I 
should rather pass up, but, barring 
these, I am sure that there is no good 
organ piece of real intrinsic musical 
content which a capable organist may 
not make at least acceptable on a two- 
manual instrument. The question is 
not how far you may have been able 
to follow literally the composer’s or 
editor’s directions, but whether what 
you play sounds well. Incidentally, I 
would say, as an organ teacher, I 
have found this simple and obvious 
fact one of the most difficult to im- 
press properly on most pupils. When 
one can get them to listen to their 
oun playing rather than to read the 
names of the stops. the battle is more 
than half won. This is all the more 
necessary because even in the rare 
cases where the organ in use is pro- 
vided with exactly the stops named, 
there is no certainty of their being 
voiced the same, and the whole scheme 
may need revision accordingly. 


Accompaniment of Anthems. 


With regard to the general technical 
nanagement of the two-manual organ, 
he accompaniment of anthems is, of 
course, no different from its use in 
any other kind of playing. Neverthe- 
less a few hints as to taste in registra- 
tion may not be out of place. One 
should take into account the size and 
I cter of the choir, using such 
ation as will blend well with 
the voices and give them proper sup- 
port thout overpowering them. The 
open diapason—rightly considered the 
noblest tone of the organ—does not, in 
many cases, blend so effectively with 
the voices as a composite tone o 
strings, flutes and, sometimes, a light 
reed. I find one very useful combina 
tion in swell stopped diapason, sali 








cional and a light 4-foot (either 
flute or string); great doppel fléte, 
gamba and a 4-foot flute; pedal, a light 
16-foot; couplers, swell to great, swell 
to pedal, great to pedal. For an in 
crease of power and brightness I 
would add swell to great 4-foot 
coupler, or a light reed to swell, or 


both. Of course, when playing on 
swell and using pedals, the great to 
pedal coupler would be thrown off. I 
ie 16-foot tone on the manuals, 
especially 16-foot couplers, as the 
effect is depressing to the voices, and 
is apt to be muddy. The 16-foot pedal 
tone, even, should not be unduly 
prominent. That is a matter about 
which it is very easy for an organist 
to be deceived, as this tone sounds 
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different in different parts of the build- 
ing, and often least loud at the con- 
sole. For accompanying a choir of 
adult male voices, by the way, the 
remark made above about open diapa- 
son does not hold so valid. Open 
diapason with principal, 4 ft. and 
combinations built on the same are 
here of good effect, either with or 
without reeds, but if used will sound 
better without the gamba or other 
characteristic string tone. 

The accompaniment of solo voices 
needs some consideration of the qual- 
ity of the particular voice in question. 
I remember a case where, having four 
solo voices in the choir, three of them 
sounded best with a string and flute 
combination, but the fourth, a heavy 
bass, seemed to demand the swell 
open diapason, without string tone. 
Much may be learned by trying the 
accompaniment with the singers them- 
selves in two or more different regis- 
trations and inquiring their prefer- 
ences. There are certain tone quali- 
ties which find use in organ music per 
se, which do not blend quite happily 
with any voice—those with quintadena, 
for instance. I call to mind an other- 
wise able brother organist who seems 
singularly obtuse to this fact. 


Various Types of Two-Manual Organ. 

In the course of this article we 
have spoken of the two-manual organ 
as if it were something of a well-known 
standard sort, but as a matter of fact 
it is found in a considerable variety of 
types, which we may roughly enumer- 
ate as follows: 

1. The large two-manual tracker 
organ. These are all old instruments. 
At a later date three manuals was 
customary for any organ of sufficient 
size, even with tracker action, but I 
have played on an excellent old Jardine 
organ with nearly thirty registers and 
only two manuals. 

2. The small two-manual tracker 
organ. These are also mostly old, but 
some are still built, especially the very 
small ones. In both class 1 and 
one will do well to confine himself to 
the older sort of legitimate organ 
music, or the simpler and less preten- 
tious among modern works. 

The “straight” two-manual or- 
gan, with electric or pneumatic action, 
several combination pistons (either 
“blind” or moving the stop-knobs 
visibly) and provided with sub and 
super, as well as the customary unison 
couplers; also with crescendo pedal. 
This is the most satisfactory type of 
two-manual organ, if not too small, 
and is capable under the hands of a 
skilled player of all the most impor- 
tant effects obtainable from one of 
more manuals. 

4. The duplexed organ. This, 

though having a much smaller num- 
ber of pipes, has certain of the regis- 
ters—sometimes nearly all of the 
playable from either manual. This is 
often a great convenience in manipula- 
tion of registration, but, of course, 
does not make the organ really any 
larger. In this type all the pipes are 
commonly in one swell-box, excepting 
sometimes the open diapason. 
5. The unit organ. This is an en- 
deavor to get the effect of a large in- 
strument from the absolute minimum 
number of pipes, but the effect is very 
coarse, unchurchly and unsatisfactory. 
The organist who has to play a 
church service on such an instrument 
has my sympathy. 





Typical Modern Music Playable on a 
Two-Manual. 


I engaged in the first part of this 
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could be devised, but it is sufficient, 
I hope, to be helpfully suggestive, 
taking at random pieces of various 
styles and schools. 

PUBLISHED BY DITSON: 

Miiller—Postlude in C; Lamento in B 
minor. 

Harker—‘‘Wiegenlied;’"’ Nocturne in G 
minor; Serenade in A; ‘‘Liebeslied.”’ 

Faulkes—Berceuse in G; Postlude in A. 

Duncan—‘‘At Vespers.” 

Debussy—Romance. 

Demarest—Prelude on ‘‘Amsterdam.” 

Davidoff—‘‘Romance sans Paroles.” 

Godard—Berceuse from ‘‘Jocelyn,’’ ar- 
ranged by Rogers. 

Vodorinski—Prelude in C sharp minor. 

Stoughton—Nocturne. 

Gliere—Melodie in D, arranged by Gaul 
PUBLISHED BY G. SCHIRMER: 

Miller—Symphonic Scherzo. 

Henselt—‘‘Ave Maria,’ arranged by 
Bartlett. 

Saint-Saens—“The Swan,” arranged by 
Guilmant. 

Wagner—‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tanghauser,”’ arranged by Liszt. 
PUBLISHED BY J. FISCHER «& BRO.: 

Johnston—Forest Vesper. 

PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR F SCHMIDT: 

Transcriptions for Organ from Mac- 
Dowell’s works, Volumes 1 and 2. 

Foote—Cantilena in G. 

PUBLISHED BY THEODORE PRESSER 
co: 

Rogers—Miniature Suite. 

PUBLISHED BY H. W. GRAY Cc.: 

Clokey—‘‘Wind in the Pine Trees’’; 
‘Canyon Walls.” 

Those publishers who happen to be 
scantily represented in this list have 
in their catalogues numerous other 
pieces well suited to two manuals; 
these can be easily discovered by the 
well-known process of obtaining a 
bunch of music “on selection.” 

In the foregoing list a few numbers 
are placed in bold type. These are 
those which are registered nominally 
for a three-manual organ, but in which 
the use of a third manual is not in any 
sense important. The same remark 
would apply to a number of standard 
works which we have not mentioned, 
such as the sonatas of Rheinberger, 
Merkel and, in most cases, even Guil- 
mant, and the well-known ‘Gothic 
Suite” by Boellmann. In general any 
organ composition whose worth rests 
more in its intrinsic musical content 
than in the matter of richly varied 
tone color may be played effectively 
on even the smallest two-manual 
organs. This I venture to repeat. 

In closing I wish to answer a ques- 
tion which would be a mere platitude 
to experienced organists, but which 
sometimes embarrasses them to answer 
off-hand when asked by their pupils: 
“When the choir manual is called for, 
shall I play on great or on swell?” To 
answer this question they should 
examine the probable purpose of the 
composer or arranger. If the object 
was to obtain a contrast of power with 
the great, one might simply change to 
swell, but if the object was to obtain 
a contrast of tone color with the swell, 
then a soft combination on the great 
would be the answer. 





Widor Symphony in Theater. 

Frederick Marriott, organist of the 
large Palace Theater at Gary, Ind., 
who presides over a three-manual built 
by kKilgen, orchestrated the variations 
from Widor’s Fifth Symphony for use 
in his theater and presented them for 
one week in August with the aid of the 
twelve-piece orchestra, which consists 
of players of the first rank. The en- 
thusiasm aroused by the Widor work 
was most encouraging and proved that 
in this modern center of steel manu- 
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Marr and Colton Organs 


St. Vincent De Paul’s Beautiful New 


Church at Buffalo Installs 
Colton, 


Get the reason for this enthusiasm. 


Marr & 


“America’s Finest Organ.” 
Rev. Thomas P. Lynch writes: 


“The new pipe organ you installed 
in our church is truly a master- 
piece of organ craftsmanship. Its 
wide compass, embracing power 
and volume together with mellow 
and sacred tonal qualities 
mands widespread admiration.” 


COm- 


Write 


for our Church Catalog and estimate. 





The Marr & Colton Co. 


Eastern Sales Office— 
Suite 2013, Paramount Bldg., 
Times Square, New York 


FACTORIES, WARSAW, N. Y. 


Western Sales Office— 
708 Congress Bank Bldg., 
506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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repertoire. The following list is not has encouraged him to make similar Warsaw, N. Y 


in any sense complete, nor does it orchestral arrangements of other organ 
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BUYS LARGE THREE-MANUAL 


Austin for Church at Hamtramck, 
Mich., Has Comprehensive Scheme. 


To the Austin Organ Company has 
been given the contract for a three- 
manual with a very comprehensive 
specification for St. Florian’s Catholic 
Church at Hamtramck, Mich. It is to 
a a “straight” scheme, with three en- 

irely independent pedal stops. The 
list of stops is as ileus: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tibia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Zourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason Phonon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft. 

Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dolce Cornet, 3 






3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Double Oboe Horn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris (Flute Celeste), 8 ft., 61 
pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Bourdon, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 
Open Diapason. 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Violone (Great), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
3ourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt (Swell), 16 -ft., 
notes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 32 notes, 12 pipes 
Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes, 12 pipes. 
Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 








Established 1890 


Geo. W. Badger Co. 


Characteristic 
ORGAN REED STOPS 
For 
Church, Theatre and 
Residence 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Near New York City 




















AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 
MAGNETS for ORGANS 
Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 





HENRY S. FRY 


ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Kansas City Times, Kansas City, reaching almost any extreme he might 
Missouri:—Henry S. Fry, organist from have driven it toward, and he chose 
Philadelphia, caused an audience last none of them 


night in the richly simple’ auditorium Singularly, he was most interesting 
or the Linwood Presbyterian Church, in the more quiet things, for the en- 
to forget the heat. That is enough richment of which he chose pastel tints 
for any musician to accomplish in any of the greatest appropriateness and 
one evening. considerable variety. The andante of 

Mr. Fry’s playing likewise sustained Widor’s Fourth Organ Symphony was 


the musical reputation of his home city, thus lent the effect of being heard at 
so well cared for in other fields by the a distance and made markedly im- 
incomparable Philadelphia Orchestra personal, chaste and calm, There were 
and Curtis Institute of Music. For he none too many vigorous moments for 


possesses the rarest of all virtues in an contrasts; ‘what climaxes there were 
organist and that is the restraint of arrived after musicianly preparation 
a man of true good taste. ‘The fine and not by the sudden punching of the 
instrument he played is capabie ot sforzando button. 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
Twentieth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
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ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
The Temple 
Cleveland 








ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 


PT aioe 
Calvary Episcopal Church 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN STOP KNOBS FOR CHURCH 
AND REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


DEEP RIVER - - CONN. 


The Modern Scientific 
Organ School 


wishes to announce that its headquarters have 
been moved to the Church of St. Mark’s in the 
Bouwerie, where an additional large three-manual 
organ is now available for pupils. 

In view of the number of last year’s pupils 
returning, only a limited number of applicants can 
be accommodated. This is due to our ruling that 
pupils must practice only on a modern organ. 

Pupils will be accepted in the order of their 
application, 


FOR TERMS AND DATES, ADDRESS 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
2067 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 


134 TREMONT STREET 


EVERETT, MASS. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ORGANS 


Send for Copy of Our New Illustrated Booklet 
With Specifica ions and List of Installations 


il 


A. J.Schantz,Sons&Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
CHURCHES, HALLS and RESIDENCES 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Comparison invited as to Tone Quality, Reliability, 


Steadiness of Air, Consoles, Workmanship and 
Performance thruout past years. 














ACHIEVEMENT 


In the Art of Organ Pipes and the 
production of tone. 


Surely a continuous gain in volume 
and a continuous growth of new 
friends must be another evidence of 
the popularity and satisfaction of our 
Master Craftsmanship. 


JEROME B. MEYER & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers Organ Pipes and Organ Supplies 
125 Austin Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The beauty of the English console is no longer associated 
with inconvenience, since modern accessories make it prac- 
tical, and it has all the dignity of church tradition. 





— The Favorite 
fanny Console Types of 


N. A. O. Members 
Are ail Built by 


WELTE 

ORGAN (ReewWmaL 
CO. E inet yi IY 

695 Fifth Avenue ili innit Hil 


NEW YORK 


Each is an Individual Creation, 
Practical for its Purpose. 





The residence console must be small, practical and refined. 
Welte consoles are built specially to accord with the furnish- 
ings of the most luxurious homes. 


The straight front type is both practical and economical for 
the small or medium church organ. Many organists prefer it 
for larger ins:ruments. 
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The concert type with the low music rack is not only a favorite 
pr 


of the theatre artist, but also of many 
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OLD WIDOR PUPILS NOTE! 
Letter Addressed to Americans Who 
Studied with Paris Master. 

It has been my great pleasure again 
this summer to be in almost daily asso- 
ciation, for a period of seven weeks, 
with that great master of organ play- 
ing and organ composition, Charles M. 
Widor. In one of our discussions he 
spoke so touchingly of all his former 
\merican students, saying it was so 
difficult for him to remember their 
names and associate the names with 
the faces. He said it would be a won- 
derful thing to have had a photograph 
of each one, containing the signature 
and address of each. A suggestion 
that such a request might be made in 
The Diapason was received with much 

enthusiasm by him. 

The request is hereby made to every 
former Widor student to send him at 
once a photograph with full name 
and address. His address is: Charles 
M. Widor, Institute de France, Quai 
Conti, Paris, France. 

The master is hale and hearty de 
spite his 83 years and he shows vitality 
and vigor that are very remarkable. 
He still presides at the organ at St. 
Sulpice on Sundays and is always sur- 
rounded by a coterie of warm admirers 
from all over the world 

An evidence of his unceasing work 
is the appearance a few days ago of a 
“Suite Latine”’ for organ, published 


by Durand. This suite consists of 
six movements—‘Praeludium,” “Bea- 
tus Vir,” ‘“Lamento,” “Ave Maris 
Stella,’ Adagio and “Lauda Sion.” It 


is a remarkable composition, filled 
with the rhythmic energy which is so 
characteristic of his work. It is of his 
very best period and has the advantage 
of being easier to play than the rest 
of his symphonies, a fact which will 
be welcome news to most organists 
who have tackled his major sympho- 
nies seriously. I miss my guess if 
this “Suite Latine” will not prove to 


be one of the leading recital numbers 
7 . 


during the coming two years. The 
first, fifth and sixth movements should 
be heard in every church in the coun- 


crys 


Unfortunately the first edition has 


about fourteen mistakes in it, which 
were found in a working out oi the 
symphony. I shall prepare a miinco- 
graphed copy of them upon my re- 
turn and will be pleased to send it to 
any one who may be interested in 
playing the composition. The “Suite 
Latine” is the wonderful product of a 
man old in years, but who seems tc 
keep eternally young through his 
work and interest in the progress oi 
others. Please do not forget to send 
your photograph with signature and 
address, as I am sure the pleasure it 
will afford the master will give him a 
still further interest in his inspired 
work. Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 





ENDOWS ORGANIST BY WILL 





Mrs. Marian B. Coe Leaves Bequest 
to University of Vermont. 


The Ira Allen Chapel at the U niver- 
sity of Vermont will have an “en- 
dowed” organist through a_bequest in 
the will of Mrs. Marian B. Coe, late of 
Manchester, Vt. After the payment 
of debts and other charges the residue 
of the estate goes to the university, as 
a trust fund, the income to be paid to 
a half-sister of the decedent during 
her lifetime and thereafter to be paid 
toward the salary of a “thoroughly 
trained professional organist for the 
Ira Allen Chapel.” 

Mrs. Coe, who died in New York 
May 29, had been a member of the 
family of James B. Wilbur for ten 
years, and had been instrumental in 
bringing about the erection of a chéz apel 
when Mr. Wilbur was considering giv- 
ing a building to the university. Mrs. 
Coe was born in St. Louts in 1887. 
She had for a long time been inter- 
ested in the education of girls and had 
helped a number of them. 





The Frazee Organ Company of 
Everett, Mass., was awarded a con- 
tract in August for a two-manual or- 
gan for St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, 
Centredale, R. 1., obtained through the 
Providence representative, George W. 
Stanley, Jr., who prepared the speciii 
cation. 
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Prepare yourself by practical individual- 
ized instruction at moderate rates under 
a former prominent Publix organist. 
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THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 


36-43 State Theatre Building - - 
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Our special process for im- 
D * H h pregnating wood pipes renders 
them impervious to moisture and 
avl ug Jones insures superior tone quality. 
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Rambling Remarks 
on an Organist's 
Sojourn ir in England 





By LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


It will surely come! That man 
editor in the U. S. A. will beseech me 
to write something about it and I shall 
have no time or gumption for such a 
task. But here on the train going 
from Liverpool to Exeter this 25th day 
of July, 1927, with several unoccupied 
hours ahead, it is comparatively easy 
te set down a few impressions. 

To begin with, it is doubtful if the 
Mauretania ever made a more pro- 
pitious voyage than that from New 
York July 6 to Plymouth July 12. The 
sea was calm throughout, a blessing 
to an indifferent sailor such as myself, 
and I had to confess it the best of my 
fifteen crossings. After a day or so 
in London I boarded a night train for 
Edinburgh, traveling thus as I wished 
to sample an English Pu'lman. A 
sleeping compartment was engaged at 
twenty shillings extra, the ticket 
stating, however, that in the event of 
there being insufficient room the price 
would be refunded. I was much 
pleased with the entire experience. At 
the train leaving Euston station the 
names of those ordering sleeping ac- 
commodations were posted outside 
the car, and as the compartments are 
designed only for night use and not 
convertible, as are our Pullmans, 
owing to the longest run in the British 
Isles being only eight or ten hours, 
more conveniences such as_ racks, 
wash basin, drinking water, hooks and 
heating regulator are near at hand; in 
fact, the service corresponds to our 
compartment sleepers. About 8:15 
a. m. the breakfast car was coupled 
on and there was time for a meal. 

Arriving in Edinburgh, I found Dr. 
Hollins and his visitor, Heddon Bond, 
at the station. Many will remember 
Mr. Bond’s son Frank, who accom- 
panied Dr. Hollins on his tour of 
North America. Dr. Hollins and Hed- 
don Bond had given a joint pianoforte 
a organ recital at Dr. Hollins’ church 
(St. George’s United Free) and in a 

time I was introduced to the 

I S s console in. this edifice, where Dr. 
s has officiated for thirty years. 

organ, built in 1897 and im- 
in 1907, is a two-manual of 

venty-five speaking stops, but 
ly effective with its distinc- 
1C1 beautiful solo stops and 

nely built- up, vivacious ensemble, 
topped by a quite wonderful mixture 
three ranks mezzo piano in the bass, 

Jur ranks mezzo forte in the middle, 
ve ranks forte in the treble) and 
excellent reeds. This instrument also 

sssesses a balanced crescendo pedal, 
L ewis having been a pioneer for that 

idisp vensable accessory in England as 
ar back as 1899 (Southwark Cathe- 
dull —aayhe farther back still. 

In the afternoon Dr. Hollins took 
me for a drive in a horse-drawn landau 
to see some of the quaint and historic 
beauty of the city, such as the heart 
of Midlothian, Knox’s grave, Edin- 
burgh Castle and the Royal Mile— 
winding, picturesque street of old 
houses, honeycomibed with inviting 
passageways and decorated with odd 
signs and figures, leading to Holyrood 
Palace, where at this time King 
George V. and Queen Mary were in 
residence. A garden party was in 
progress and hundreds of spectators 
were to be seen on the hill overlook- 
ing the palace grounds and the beau- 
tiful ruined chapel with its chancel 
window in “decorated” style. 

During my four days in Edinburgh 
while the sun shone continually and 
the breeze was like unto that of Cata- 
lina Island, Dr. and Mrs. Hollins 
loaded me with benefits, ranging from 

















“Edinburgh rock” (a sweet), recipes 
for choice home-made dainties and 
tickets for rare functions to a personal 
introduction by Dr. Hollins to the 
audience built up during his labors at 
St. George's. The rare functions in- 
cluded the Scottish Pageant at Craig- 
millar Castle, a gigantic production 
representative of five great events in 
the history of the reigns immediately 
preceding that of James I. of England. 
Three thousand performers, many of 
them descendants of the historic per- 
sonages represented, took part, and 
the costuming, settings, folk dancing, 
games, choral singing, military ma- 
neuvers, riding, etc., etc., connected 
therewith were most successfully and 
impressively carried out. The audi- 
ence, seated on grandstands, numbered 
over 10,000. The castle, four miles 
from Edinburgh, could be reached 
only by “autos” or busses, and in 
order to obtain transportation I wait- 
ed in a line two deep and nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length for forty 
minutes. During this lengthy period, 
as we passed along, we were regaled 
by all manner of singers and players 
upon instruments (weird and_ other- 
wise) and many were the hats passed 
in front of us. Following our bus 
ride came a considerable walk through 
country lanes to the castle grounds. 
On Sunday, July 17, I was one of 
the fortunate people possessing a ticket 
to the service at St. Giles (Scottish) 
Cathedral, attended by the king and 
queen. Forty minutes before the time 
hundreds of people were lined up out- 
side to see their majesties and several 
minutes before 11 o’clock all was in 
readiness for the arrival, even to the 
removal of the white carpet covering 
the red one. Preceding the sixty- 
minute service, which was of the 
simplest character, only hymns and 
chants being used, the organist, Green- 
house Allt, played several chorale 
preludes. Aiter the departure of the 
royal party there was a baptismal serv- 
ice in one of the chapels at which a 
double quartet of singers (the Sunday 
choir here is — by the way), 
accompanied by the far- distant organ, 
rendered hymns. In the afternoon I 
attended a fine choral service at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral (Church of Eng- 
land), where T. H. Collinson plays, 
and in the evening a service at St. 
George's U. F. 
Other high spots in Edinburgh were 
a visit to the recently dedicated war 
memorial at Edinburgh Castle and 
trip to the Forth bridge. While in 
the city I stayed at the Simpson 
house on Queen Street, at one time 
the residence of Sir James Simpson, 
the discoverer of chloroform, and now 
used as a hostel for missionaries and 
clergy on leave. 
(To be continued.) 





CLEMENS RESIGNS HIS POST 
Lxng Service at Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ends. 


Charles E. Clemens, Mus. D., known 
for many years as one of the leading 
organists of Cleveland, has resigned 
as organist and choir director at the 
Church of the Covenant, after many 
years of service at this post. He has 
not made any new church connections, 
as his duties outside his church work 
for the approaching season will be 
heavy. 

Dr. Clemens is a native of E ngland, 
and has been an organist since he 
was 11 years old. He was for some 
time organist at the Royal Chapel in 
Berlin.. He came to this country in 
the nineties and since 1899 has been 
connected with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. When Florence Harkness 
Chapel was built he was appointed 
organist there and gave noteworthy 
recitals for a number of years. When 
the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant was erected adjacent to the uni- 
versity in Cleveland he was appointed 
its organist and the recitals were trans- 
ferred to the church. 











In Memoriam 
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Born July 16, 1874 
Died August 14, 1927 
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Convincing Endorsements 


— others will follow — 
REV. J. B. MARTIN, First M. E. Church, Elgin, Illinois. 


When we built our new $350,000 Church and Sunday School, we purchased an Austin Organ because, 
after careful investigation of the field of organ builders we believed it was the finest instrument on 
the market. We are increasingly delighted with its tone quality, range and power, and have had 
scarcely any mechanical difficulty with it. We have been greatly pleased in our dealings with the 
Austin Organ Company, who have proved themselves a Company which not only keeps its word but 
is willing to go to extra expense when necessary to please its customers. 


STANLEY MARTIN, Organist, St. Mark’s Church, Evanston, Ill., and Narthwestern Univ joven 
School of Music, Evanston. 


I am very glad to write a word of commendation for the Austin Organ. Mechanically and tonally, 
I consider it a very superior instrument. For twelve years I have had the pleasure of playing on 
the second console you made with the many valuable improvements which have been such a help 
to organists. The console has been most satisfactory. 


ALEXANDER MATTHEWS, Mus. Doc., A.G.O., Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke and 
the Epiphany Church, Philadelphia, Penn. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the good work you have done in the building of the new organ. 
As it nears completion it is even surpassing my expectations, for I know you were hindered by the 
rather poor acoustical properties of the Church. You have overcome these, however, and the 
result is most gratifying, with a well balanced and musical ensemble, as well as individual solo stops 
of particular beauty. I still feel, as I always did, that your console is second to no other. I congrat- 
ulate you on the progress you continue to make in the art of organ building. 







J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS, Composer, Organist and Choirmaster, Grace Church, Providence, 
Fe. f. 

Providence, R. I. is not only the “Southern Gateway to New England,” but it is also the “Austin 
Organ City of New England.” With a few exceptions, the large and important Churches in this 
town are equipped with the Austin Organ, and among them are some of the very best I have heard. 
It is frequently my pleasure to be listening to a recital played upon an Austin Organ, and I have 
become an ardent admirer of the instrument. To the player, the responsive touch and flexible action 
must be a great satisfaction, and I know from an early experience that the construction is thor- 
oughly sturdy and reliable. 
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BERNARD R. MAUSERT, Organist and Director of Music, First M. E. Church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
The character of an organ is to be judged by its tonal material, voicing and mechanism. In tonal 
effects, varied voicing of registers (sets of pipes), mechanical reliability and facilities for control, 
the Austin Organ stands supreme. 


em 





WALTER McCRAY, Director of Music, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


We are much pleased with the four-manual Austin Organ installed in our Auditorium. The Diapa- 
sons, Flutes, Strings and Reeds are well balanced and true tonally to the instruments they repre- 
sent. I can speak in the highest praise of the service this magnificent instrument is giving us both 
from a tonal and mechanical standpoint. 


GEORGE YATES MYERS, Organist, First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 

Austin Organs are distinctive in their simplicity and reliability. With an almost negligible amount 
of care, the organ remains a delight to the organist, as he is confident it will always respond to the 
most exacting demands. The three Austin ig built for me have given complete satisfaction 
tonally and mechanically. The beautiful voicing, facility of adjustment through the simplest mechan- 
ical control, a console of such very moderate pant ro with the liberal courtesy of the builders in 
making every part of the organ right, as varying conditions may need in each installation, make an 
Austin Organ a lasting pleasure to any organist and his audience. 


— 


“ERTIUS NOBLE, Organist and Master of the Choir, St. Thomas’ Church, New York City. 


The tone of the instrument built by the Austin Organ Company for the First Methodist Church at 
Asbury Park, N. J., is most satisfying, as to Diapasons, Flutes, and Reeds, the general blend is fine, 
and the build up to FF particularly good. Mechanically, the organ is all that one could desire. 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Organist and Director, Second Presbyterian Church and Synagogue 
Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Austin Organ in the Synagogue Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, which I have played practically 
since its installation, is, in my estimation, a remarkably fine instrument. We have had no trouble 
of any kind in the four years that I have been playing this organ. Particularly fine, I think, are 
the solo stops—the English Horn on the Choir and the Solo Flute and Solo Cello are about as fine 
productions, it seems to me, as can be made. The people of the Synagogue are also very fond of this 
instrument, and I feel that it has been a thoroughly successful job all around. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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HILLGREEN- LANE FOR 
ROCHESTER CHURCH 


SECOND SCIENTIST SCHEME 


Four-Manual Instrument Will Com- 
plete the Equipment of Architec- 
turally Distinguished New 
Edifice. 





Second Church. of Christ, Scientist, 
at Rochester, N. Y., is ranked as one 
ot the most beautiful architecturally of 
Scientist churches in the country. To 
complete the equipment of the new 
edifice the latest of several ah or- 
gans recently ordered by Rochester 
churches is under construction at the 
factory of Hillgreen, Lane & Co. at 
Alliance, Ohio. It is to be a four- 
manual of fifty-eight stops, including 
some derivations. 

Following are the specifications pre- 
pared for this instrument: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 


2. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
3; Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

5. Viole d'’ Amour, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

6. Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

7. Melodia, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
§. Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
9, Fifteenth, 2 ft., 49 pipes. 
10, Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 








11. Harp, 49 notes. 

12. Celesta, 4 ft., 49 notes 

13, Chimes (from Echo), 25 notes 
SWELL ORGAN. 

14, Bourdon, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

15. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

16, Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


17. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

18. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 

19. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
20. Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
21. Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 notes 
23. Zart Fléte, 4 ft., 
Flautino, 2 ft., 
Tierce, 1-3/5 ft., 
Septieme, 1-1/7 ft., 
Solo Dolce Cornet, 
2 Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 
29. Tuba, § ft., 73 pipes. 

). Oboe, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
‘1 Musette, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


73 pipes 


61 notes. 
3 rks., 183 pipes. 
85 pipes 








N winter one can 
look almost any- 
where and find hills 
covered with snow. But 
to find those magnif- 
cent scenes of great 
natural beauty that fill 
one with awe, one 





32. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 


33. Double Dulciana, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 








34. Engli Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 
: pipes. 

35. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 85 pipes 

36. Dulciana, § ft., 73 notes 

37. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 notes 

38. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

39. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

40. Clarinet, § ft., 73 pipes. 

41. Harp, 8 ft., 49 bars. 

42. Celesta, 4 ft., 49 tones. 


ECHO ORGAN. 


43. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


44. Wald Fléte, 4 ft.. 73 pipes 
45. Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
46. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes 


17. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
48. Chimes, 25 bells. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
49. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
Sub Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Violone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
54. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes 
5. Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


32 notes 








é Trombone, 16 ft., 
57. Tromba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
58. Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 notes 





Work of Harriet C. Stacey. 

Miss Harriet C. Stacey, organist of 
the First Baptist Church of Long 
Beach., Cal., has been doing some in- 
teresting work throughout the year. 
On one recent Sunday all her organ 
music for the morning consisted of 
compositions by Ralph Kinder and in 
the evening works of Rossetter G. 
Cole Bas used. James H. Rogers 
and J. Stewart are other Ameri- 
cans ate compositions made up en- 
tire service programs. How well the 
people of the church enjoy the music 
offered, with Rolla Alford as director 
and Miss Stacey as organist, is evi- 
denced by a tribute in the church cal- 
endar of Aug. 7, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: “The pastor wants 
to express his appreciation of the 
music of our church, through the bul- 
letin. With Mr. Alford as our direc- 
tor, and Miss Stacey at the organ, we 
have fine leadership that is splendidly 
backed by an earnest, efficient choir. 
Their music is not only inspiring, but 
worshipful as well, and they lead the 
congregation to do splendid singing.” 
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Distinctive Organ Music 





DAILY GROWING IN FAVOR WITH THESE - PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANISTS 


well-known organists using our publications. 


N. B.—Note the 1 





M. AUSTIN DUNN Net 
America Triumphant ...... $ .65 
Theodore Bergman, George Henry 
Day, Dr. F. P. Leigh, Theodore 
Strong. 

Cer Flowery Meads ...... 40 
F. P. Leigh, R. Buchanan 

ciaehon. Sibley G. Pease, Ernest 

Prang Stamm. 

Sunset’s Ebbing Glow...... 40 

i bene A. Van Lier, Harry L. 

Vib 

HENRY S. FRY 
IR, 5 os wales he enone 35 
Russell Hancock® Miles, Albert 
Riemenschneider. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Laudate Domini ........... 40 


O. H. Kleinschmidt, Alice Harrison 
Schroeder, E. W. Schumacher 


JAMES R. GILLETTE 
The Rippling Brook........ 35 
Dr. F. P. Leigh, Cora Conn Moor- 
head, Claude L. Murphree 
HOWARD HANSON 
Vermeland 


Warren D. Allen, Samuel A. Bald- 
win, Frank M. Church, Clarence 


Eddy, Lynnwood Farnam, Guy C. 
Filkins, Harold Gleason, Hamlin 
Hunt, Caspar P. Koch, John Her- 


mann Loud, Russell Hancock Miles. 
T. Tertius Noble, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, Abram Ray Tyler. 


J. E. W. LORD 

My Old Kentucky Home 
CRORTASIAY. sabincccase orice 

Harold J. pated aioe Cc. Boekell, 
Edwin M. 

JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
Chant Angelique .......... 45 
Frederic C. Abbe, Del Castillo, 


Claire McClure. 
H. J. STEWART 
Water Sprites Frolic....... $ 45 


George H. Fairclough, Barbara H. 
Whitman. 








R. S. STOUGHTON 
Pe Castine MAG 3 <0sicsinc nse A0 
Henry Hall Duncklee, Thomas 
Moss, Raymond C. Robinson, Wil- 
liam Zeuch. 

An Algerian Sketch ....... 40 
Clarence Eddy, Edwin Stanley 
Seder. 
Ancient Phoenician 

WPOACORMION: 6 cicr teks cine ss 40 
Andrew Baird, Edith Lang, Dr. 
H. J. Stewart. 
Arcadian Sketch 
William Lester, Clarence Eddy. 
A Rose Garden of Samar- 

kand 
Rev. Don H. Copeland, 
Glynn, Hugo Goodwin. 
By the Waters of Babylon. .40 
Andrew Baird, Percy B. Eversden, 
Walter Keller, Carl F. Mueller. 


Dreams 


Frank! in 


G. Harold Brown, W. Lawrence 
Cook, Rollo F. Maitland, Judson 
F Mather, Charles Cronham, 
James R, Gillette. 
Egyptian Suite (Four Com- 

1 


POSINORS) TSE cies oe snes 


Charles Heinroth, Dr. H. J. 

Stewart. dat r 

In India (Suite) (Five Com- 
positions) Lists cscis. sus. 1.50 

Charles R. Cronham, Sibley G. 

Pease. 

Meditation Pathetique ..... 40 

Ernest Prang Stamm, John Her- 

mann Loud, Clarence Eddy, Samuel 


A. Baldwin. 

Persian Suite (Three Com- 
POSHIONS) LASE. ..o:0:0.600.00 1.50 

Andrew Baird, Geo. Fairclough, 

Charles Galloway, Willard L. 

Groom, Ralph Kinder. 

Softening Shadows ........ ‘ 

Paul Allen Beymer, Percy B. 

Eversden. 





WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
13 Eee ith St 


BOSTON 
40-44 Winchester St. 


CHICAGO 
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grandeur, the spiritual- 
ity of the Hall tone is 
not the result of mere- 
ly using the most 
costly materials, of 
employing the most 
skilled craftsmen, of 
exercising unceasing 








combination and maintenance 
high level. Write Department D 


vigilance. It is rather the 
of all these at an unbelievably 


Similarly 
depressingly 


among organs, 


solemn- 


must go to certain parts of the world. 


there are any number of sweetish, loud, 


toned instruments. But to find an organ which combines the for a list of Hall Organs nearest you. Hear them and 
essentials of the ideal instrument—exquisitely sweet, powerful, decide if their tones do not surpass by far any organs 
PB » 5° 


a Hall. The tenderness, the ever heard. 


tone—one you 


The HALL. ORGANS Co. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


churchly must go to 
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Two Hundred and Eighty-Two 


Protestant Episcopal Churches 
have selected and are using with great satisfaction 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Among recent installations is the large three-manual and echo 
organ in the beautiful Church of the Nativity, Baltimore. 








hs 


Among other especially prominent Episcopal 
* Churches equipped with Moller Organs of 
unusual size are:— 














St. John’s, Hagerstown, Md.- - - - - 4-Manual 
Cadet Chapel, West Point, N.Y. - - - 4-Manual 
Ascension (the Mother Church of Chicago) 3-Manual 
Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J. - - - - 4-Manual 
Christ, Rochester, N.Y. - - - - - - 4-Manual 
Trinity, Pittsburgh, Pa. - - - - - - 4-Manual 
St. John’s, Wilmington, Del. - - - - - 4-Manual 
St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N.Y. - - - - - 4-Manual 
St. John’s, Elizabeth, N. J. - - - - - 4-Manual 
Christ, New Orleans, La..- - - - - - 3-Manual 
Christ, San Antonio, Texas - - - - - 3-Manual 
Christ, Vicksburg, Miss. - - - - - - 3-Manual 
Trinity, Williamsport, Pa. - - - - - 3-Manual 
St. George’s, Newburgh, N. Y. - - - - 3-Manual 
Holy Communion, St. Louis, Mo. - - - 3-Manual 
Interior P. E. Church of the Nativity, Baltimore. 
7 Co 





Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects. 


Many others of equal prominence in their respective cities could be 
mentioned. 


Moller Organs lead in every religious denomination as well as in schools, 
lodge rooms, etc. 


Always in the lead mechanically and tonally;.a number of new features, 
as yet unannounced, will be found in all Moller-Organs in the future. 


tudes Vf, P, MOLLER & tits" 





1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., 1203 Loew Bldg.,1540 Broadway, Strand Theatre Building, 208 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Philadelphia New York City (Oakland) Pittsburgh Los Angeles 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave., 129 North Avenue, N. E., 1626 California Street, 


Chicago Atlanta Denver e 
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| Who's Who Among American Organists 
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John Frederick Wolle. 

It is a matter for congratulation to 
organists that one of their number 
should have earned the distinction of 
having done more than perhaps any 
other man in America to keep the 
spirit of Johann Sebastian Bach alive 
as a great musical factor through the 
performance of his choral works. Dr. 
J. F. Wolle, conductor of the famous 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., who 
launched that organization and has 
been its main inspiration, is an active 
organist and his Bach recitals have 
been appreciated by audiences in many 
parts of the country. But the Bach 
festivals in the Pennsylvania Moravian 
community have earned worldwide 








DR. JOHN F. WOLLE. 


recognition and music-lovers from all 
points of the compass flock to Bethle- 
hem annually to hear the performances 
under his direction. 

John .Frederick Wolle was born 
April 4, 1863, in Bethlehem, Pa., the 
son of the Rev. Francis and Elizabeth 

Caroline (Weiss) Wolle. On July 21, 
1886 he married Jennie Creveling 
Stryker of Hackettstown, N. J. 

From 1884 to 1885 Dr. Wolle studied 
organ and counterpoint in Munich, un- 
der Josef Rheinberger. In 1885 he re- 
turned from Europe, becoming organ- 
ist of the Bethlehem Moravian Church, 
occupying that position until 1905. In 
1887 he also became organist of 


Packer Memorial Church at Lehigh 
University, a position he filled until 
i905. 

In 1898 the Bach Choir was organ- 


ized for the sole purpose of studying 
the Mass in B minor, which had been 
attempted six years earlier, but was 
rejected by the singers because of the 
enormous difficulty of the music. The 
Mass in B minor was performed for 
the first time, complete, in America, 
March 27, 1900. This was popularly 
known as the first Bach festival. The 

second festival was held May 23, 24 
and 25, 1901. The third festival oc- 
curred May 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
1903. The fourth, fifth and sixth fes- 
tivals, known as the Bach cycle, were 
held Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1904, and April 
12, 13 and 14 and June 1, 2 and 3, 
1905, comprising a Christmas, Lenten 
and Easter and Ascension festival. 

In 1905 Dr. Wolle was called to Cal- 
ifornia to occupy the newly-created 
chair of music at the University of 
California, at which place he remained 
until 1911. During that time he or- 
ganized a Bach choir there, the first 
California festival being held in April, 
1909, and the second in May, 1910. He 
also conducted the symphony concerts 
and dramatic performances in the 
Greek theater. 

Upon Dr. Wolle’s return to the East 
in 1911 the Bach festivals were re- 
established (having been discontinued 
during his stay in California), and on 
May 31 and June 1, 1912, the seventh 
,festival was held, with two sessions 
each day. Since that time these events 
have been conducted annually. The 


twenty-first festival was held May 13 
and 14, 1927. ; 

In 1904 the degree of doctor of 
music was conferred upon Mr. Wolle 
by the Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary of Bethlehem. Feb. 
22, 1915, he received the same degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and Princeton Univer- 
sity gave him a doetor’s degree June 
16, 1925. 


Edwin Hall Pierce, F. A. G. O. 


Edwin Hall Pierce, organist, com- 
poser and writer on musical subjects, 
who has just won the prize offered by 
The Diapason for the best paper pre- 
pared for the annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists on 
a subject connected with organ play- 
ing, was born at Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 
25, 1868, and his study of music, which 
began at an early age, was for sev- 
eral years under I. V. Flagler, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church 
of that city, but perhaps better known 
as the organist of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. At the age of 14 Mr. 
Pierce made his debut at a recital in 
Syracuse, playing Mendelssohn’s First 
Organ Sonata, and during his teacher’s 
frequent absences on recital tours and 
at Chautauqua, he acted as his substi- 
tute at the church. 

During his youth, however, music 
was not his sole interest, as he evinced 
a marked taste for certain mechanical 
pursuits and, being dissuaded by all 
his friends and relatives from adopt- 
ing music as a profession, he was led 
to enter Sibley College of Engineering 
at Cornell University. At the close of 
the freshman year, being unexpected- 
ly offered a position in the musical 
department of Ripon College, in Wis- 
consin, he taught for a year, studied 
with certain teachers in Chicago 
through the summer, and then went 
abroad, entering the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, where he remained as a student 
for two years. On his return he held 
college positions first at Wooster, 
Ohio, and then at Champaign, III. 
Later he was at the head of a con- 
servatory of music at Holyoke, Mass., 
and organist first of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church of that city and afterward 
of St. John’s, Northampton. 

While in Holyoke Mr. Pierce made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Thaddeus 
Cahill, who was working to perfect an 
invention, the “telharmonium,” a 
musical instrument, the tones of which 
were produced by electric currents. 
Dr. Cahill had need of the services of 











EDWIN HALL oe 


a practical musician, and at first em- 
ployed Mr. Pierce from time to time. 
Afterward Mr. Piefce devoted his 
entire time to this for several years. 
When the instrument was sufficiently 
developed to justify public exhibition 
(it was never actually finished accord- 
ing to the original design of the in- 
ventor, owing to the enormous ex- 
penses involved), Mr. Pierce gave 


recitals on it, assisted by a corps of 
younger players whom he had in- 
structed. This was in 1906. 

Having had some disagreements 
with the company which had been 
organized to control Dr. Cahill’s in- 
vention, and hearing that his former 
teacher, Mr. Flagler, was about to 
retire, he returned to Auburn and took 
the position in the First Presbyterian 
Church there for a few years, leaving 
it later to accept a position in Grace 
Episcopal Church, Syracuse. 

About this time he began to write 
extensively for various musical jour- 
nals and, acquiring considerable repu- 
tation in that line, was offered the 
position of assistant editor of the 
Etude, which he held for two years, 
also serving as organist of the Church 
of the Transfiguration in Philadelphia. 
Since then he has served as organist 
in various churches in Auburn, has 


continued to write largely for the 
Etude, the Musical Quarterly and 
other musical periodicals, has been 


successful as a private teacher and has 
composed, especially anthems, pub- 
lished by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Tullar & Meredith and others; 
also a “Stabat Mater” published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. In addition to this 
he has organized and trained an ama- 
teur symphony orchestra which has 
given several concerts, bringing out 
such works as Haydn’s Symphony in 
D, Mozart’s in G minor, Beethoven's 
in C minor, as well as two symphonies 
@(still in manuscript) by Mr. Pierce 
himself, one in C minor and the other 


in E flat. He has also composed 
three sacred cantatas—“The Trans- 
figuration,” “The Homage of the 
Magi” and “The Armor of Faith.” 


These still remain in manuscript but 
have been performed in public from 
manuscript copies at Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Auburn. 

Mr. Pierce became an F. A. G. O. 
in 1908. Besides being an organist he 
is a player on the violin and the viola, 
and for the last three years has played 
the last-named instrument regularly 
in the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Vladimir Shavitch. His 
“March of the Shades,” for organ, is 
published by the Theodore Presser 
Company, and his “Basso Ostinato,” 
though still in manuscript, has appeared 
on the programs of several organists. 

Mr. Pierce has been married twice 
and has nine children, all of whom are 
living. His oldest son is an excellent 
‘cellist and his youngest son a promis- 
ing young violinist. Two of his sons 
are clergymen in the Episcopal Church. 

Aside from music, as an outstanding 
hobby, Mr. Pierce has always been 
devoted to water sports, especially 
sailing, and has designed and _ built 
with his own hands a number of sail- 
boats, though just at present he is 
temporarily without one, having suc- 
cumbed to the popular craze for auto- 
mobile touring. 





Henry Francis Parks. 

Henry Francis Parks is one of the 
best-known theater organists of the 
United States and—what is now true 
oftener than it once was—is at the 
same time a musician of the first 
class. Mr. Parks realizes the need of 
thorough organistic training as a 
prerequisite to good theater work 
just as much as for church or recital 
work—if not more. He is therefore 
ranked today as one of the prominent 
theater organ teachers and is at pres- 
ent a member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College. Mr. Parks 
is known for insisting that his pupils 
use both feet habitually on the pedal 
keyboard, that they become familiar 
with a certain amount of Bach and 
other masters’ works and that they 
attend theory lectures and study har- 
mony as weil as organ playing. Dur- 
ing his summer master classes this 
year he lectured on such subjects as: 
“Dramatic Plot Psychology,” “Orches- 
tration for the Theater Organ,” “Regis- 
ters and Their Influences.” “Musical 
Synchronization” and “Eniotional 
Playing.” 

Mr. Parks was born at Louisville, 
Ky., Oct. 27, 1895. When he was 
4 years old the family moved to New 
Orleans and at the age of 5 years he 
began the study of the piano. Next 
he moved to Mexico and there pur- 
sued his musical studies at the Na- 
tional Conservatory under Ignacio 
Lazcano and Raphael Rodriguez. At 


the age of 19 he returned tothe United 
States and some of his first work was 
done as a conductor of light opera. 
He also did piano accompanying and 
studied the flute and the violoncello, 
the latter with Karl Schmidt, solo 
‘cellist under Anto Seidl, and Carl 
Fredericks, now with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. For two 
seasons he conducted the Butte, Mont., 
Symphony Orchestra of sixty pieces. 

Mr. Parks next turned to the organ. 
For a time he was the official demon- 
strator for the Wurlitzer Company in 
Chicago and then went to Louisville 
and opened the Alamo Theater. As 
a theater organist Mr. Parks has 
graced the consoles of many of the 
best houses in America. The list in- 
cludes the Lyric and the Metropolitan 
in Cincinnati, the Mary Anderson, the 
Walnut and the Alamo in Louisville, 
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the Wigwam in El Paso, the Isis in 
Houston, the American in Butte, 
Mont., the Rialto and Blue Mouse in 
Tacoma, the Lyceum in Minneapolis, 
the Tower in St. Paul, and the Holly- 
wood in Chicago. His center of organ 
activity at present is the famous 
Roosevelt in Chicago, and he also had 
the orchestra contract at this theater 
until recently, when the pressure of 
his many other duties made it seem 
wise for him to confine his theater 
activities to his work as_ featured 
organist. 

Mr. Parks’ 
published by 


compositions have been 
Presser, Forster and 


others. A new work, “The Jazzology 
of Organ Playing,” will be published 
soon. 





Anna Blanche Foster. 

In Anna Blanche Foster America 
has a woman organist who literally has 
played her way across the continent 
and into the hearts of many people 
along the route. It has been a gradual 
and distinguished path which Miss 
Foster has blazed as she went from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. This 
month she begins her seventh year as 
organist at the First Congregational 
Church of Redlands, Cal., where she 
has given many recitals in addition to 
her regular church work. 


Miss Foster is a product of the 
Middle West, having been born at 
Morrison, Ill. She played the organ 
in the Presbyterian Church of her 


home town at the age of 12 years. 
Study in Chicago under Wilhelm 
Middelschulte was followed by twelve 
years of professional work in New 
York, during which time she stimu- 
lated her musical progress through 
study with J. Warren Andrews and 
Charles Heinroth. For six years she 
was organist and director at the 
Bergen Baptist Church, Jersey City 
Heights. Here she raised the music 
to a high standard of excellence, or- 
ganizing a chorus of thirty, supple- 
mented by a quartet. Edward John- 
son, now of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was frequently a soloist in 
her church. 

After some time in Europe Miss 
Foster spent two years at the Wash- 
ington Heights Baptist Church, New 
York City. Then she moved to the 
Middle West and played at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Clinton, Iowa, 
for two years. This was followed by a 
period in northern California as a sub- 
stitute in St. John’s Presbyterian 
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Church, Berkeley; the First Presby- 
terian of Oakland and Plymouth Pres- 
byterian in San Francisco. Moving 
on to southern California, Miss Foster 
substituted for six months in the Holly- 
wood First Methodist Church before 
going to her present position. 

Miss Foster has been especially use- 
ful to her community as well as to 
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her church. She is chairman of the 
music department of the Contemporary 
Club, is on the board of the Spinet and 
one of the organizers and for three 
years president of the Redlands Choral 
Society. 

Miss Foster gives several home 
recitals a year, featuring especially 
the one on New Year’s Day. Vesper 
services every Sunday are opened 
with at least fifteen minutes of organ 
music. Recently she has been instru- 
mental in raising money to defray the 
expenses of enlarging and modernizing 
the Austin organ in her church, as 
set forth in the news columns of The 
Diapason a month or two ago. 


ORGAN VERSUS AUTOMOBILE 
West Point Bars Highway to Prevent 
Bad Effect on Instrument. 
West Point is determined to keep 
its organ in tune and free from the 
consequences of the vibration of heavy 
automobile traffic. As a result the 
state highway designed to run through 
the grounds of the military academy 
next to the chapel in which stands 
the large Moller organ must change 
its proposed route. According to inter- 
views published in the New York 
newspapers Colonel C. B. Hodges, 
acting superintendent of the West 
Point Academy, declared that most 
certainly the preservation of the 
organ’s perfection of tone was one of 
the reasons for blocking the highway 
after permission had been granted to 
the state to build the road. Organists 
of New York churches who were inter- 
viewed supported the stand taken by 
the authorities of the military academy. 
Music Exposition a Success. 
Cabled reports to metropolitan news- 
papers from Frankfurt-am-Main late 
in August were to the effect that the 
great music exposition in that city, in- 
tended to be a portrayal of * ‘Music in 
the Life of the Peoples,” which was 
to remain open until the last day of 
August, proved to be an even greater 
attraction than had been expected. In 
the last weeks the average daily num- 
ber of visitors had risen to 15,000, and 
this number was greatly increased 
with the beginning of the music fes- 
tivals at Bayreuth, Munich, Salzburg 

and other places. 








One of the passengers on the liner 
Moldavia, which arrived in London 
on July 1, was G. A. Wales Beard, 
who had visited Australia in connec- 
tion with the building of the organ for 
Melbourne Town Hall and the recon- 
struction of the organ at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Hill, Norman & Beard, 
Ltd., have purchased a factory in Mel- 
bourne, which will be used for assem- 
bling purposes, and it is anticipated 
that the Town Hall organ will be com- 
pleted by November, 1928. 
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Don’t Buy 
an Organ 

Every 

Day 


And, because of that, many of the best known installations in the 
country are being protected against cold and deterioration by_ the 
Prometheus Electric Radiator. The Rialto and Rivoli Theatres in New 
York are two famous installations so protected. 

The Prometheus Radiator is especially designed to maintain even temperature 
in organ chambers. Its automatic thermostat will maintain any pre-determined 
degree of heat, and requires absolutely no attention. 

Of special interest to organ owners is the fact that no part of The Prometheus 
Radiator ever gets red hot. This prevents the air within the chamber being 
dried out, and insures against the opening of glued seams in nearby woodwork. 
This feature also permits the radiator to be set directly on the floor, and 
eliminates al! fire hazard. 

The radiator is made of cast fron throughout, in aluminum finish, and 
occupies only 14%x4 inches of floor space. It is a necessary protection to every 
organ. 








PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP., 
360 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Send further details. 
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AMERICA— 


Morning Telegraph, New York. 
of rhythm ever present. 
orchestra. 


N. Y. 


triumph_ of pedal technique. 


ENGLAND— 


ampton News. 


BELGIUM— 


2520 Madison Street 





HAVE YOU ARRANGED FOR A 


Swinnen Recital This Season? 


What’ Music Critics Think 
About His Playing. 


NO ONE HAS EVER BROUGHT OUT OUR ORGAN SO FINELY 
BEFORE. ALL WASHINGTON SHOULD KNOW OUR ORGAN 
AS HE PLAYS IT. Let us hear, 
organist—The Washington Times, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Swinnen was called upon to take seven separate and distinct 
bows, although he modestly endeavored to avoid five of them—The 


Program was a revelation in color painting—marvelous resource of 
tone color combined with a facility of faultless technique, with a clarity 
The Dvorak Finale brought him an ovation. 


IT WAS GREAT ORGAN PLAYING.—The Diapason, Chicago. 
In some of the numbers it was like listening to a great symphony 
Recalled amid great applause—Courier-Express, Buffalo, 


Technique flawless, program of unsurpassed excellence, most amazing 
Elmira has not heard his like in a long 


time—Elmira Advertiser, Elmira, N. Y. 

Absolute technical surety of hands and feet—extraordinary ear for 
dynamic gradations—amazing dexterity in stop changes and instinctive 
feeling for registraton—Buffalo News, Buffalo, N. Y 


There is no building in town which could hold all the people who 
would hear Mr. Swinnen if he came to Southampton again.—Sovth- 


Mr. Swinnen is a great Belgian for exportation. 
admirable and Mr. Swinnen is an undisputed master, and a virtuoso of 
the very first rank. The organ, when he is in command, becomes really 
a force of nature—Le Neptune, Antwerp. 


Terms and dates, 


FIRMIN SWINNEN, 


Private Organist for P. S. du Pont 


let many of us hear again this 


The recital was 


Wilmington, Del. 











HILE the tonal qual- 

ities of Hoyt’s Two- 

ply Organ Pipe Metal 
are concededly superior to 
‘Spotted Metal’, it possesses 
the additional virtue of being 
definitely less costly, now 
that Tin is close to 70c per 
pound. 


May we tell you more 
about this? 


HOYT 
METAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORDERS INSTRUMENT 


SKINNER FOR HUB BUILDING 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Awards Contract for 
Three-Manual—Traps to Be 
Included in Scheme. 


For its headquarters building in 
Boston the. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has awarded to 
the Skinner Organ Company the con- 
tract for a three-manual organ. The 
specification shows it to be an instru- 
ment of comprehensive scope. A fea- 
ture will be a division of traps. 

Following is the specification of 
stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

3ourdon (Pedal extension), 16 ft., 17 
pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Wald Fléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Erzahler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

‘ Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Tromba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*French Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes, 20 notes. 

*In Choir expression chamber. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

ga Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Corno d’Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

noe 2%, ft., 61 pipes. 

‘arinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

a. 8 ft., 61 bars. 

Celesta, 4 ft., 61 notes. 


‘ survived by his widow and two daugh- 
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Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Major Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Echo Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Flute, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Still Gedeckt (Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Chimes (from Great), 20 notes. 
TRAPS. 
3ass Drum. 
Tympani. 
Snare Drum. 
Cymbals. 
Crash Cymbals. 
Xylophone. 
Orchestral Bells. 





Work of United Austrian Builders. 
The critical economic situation in 
Austria after the world war led a num- 
ber of prominent organ builders of 
that country to pool their interests and 
found the “Austrian Organ Building 
Association St. Cecilia,” with head- 
quarters at Salzburg. This corpora- 
tion has been doing some noteworthy 
work not only in Austria, but in Hol- 
land, Denmark, Poland and Jugo- 
Slavia. One important organ by the 
Cecilia works is an instrument of 
fifty-five stops and three manuals for 
the Church of the Holy Cross at War- 
saw, the edifice in which Chopin’s 
heart is preserved. This has pneu- 
matic action, but was followed by an 
organ of equal size in St. Stanislaus’ 
Church, with electric action. The 
firm is especially proud of its new elec- 
tric action console. 





Death of Hermann Ebeling. 

Hermann Ebeling, organist and 
teacher, died July 24 at Columbus, 
Ohio, of heart disease following an 
attack of bronchitis. Mr. Ebeling, 
who was 77 years old, had taught in 
Columbus for forty years. He had 
studied at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and later was for two years a pupil of 
Leschetizky in Vienna. He had been 
organist in various Columbus churches 
and for twenty-six years was at the 
First Congregational Church. He is 


ters by a former marriage. 








Recent Oxford Books 


H. Arnold. With a preface by 
. $4.25 


Plainsong Accompaniment—By J. 


Geokrey Shaw cosicies ses sicces aces cnssisteownoewcs ee 
A complete Manual of Plainsong Accompaniment pear to the 


novice rather than to the expert. It is a work of real value, not to the 
student only, but to the many who are looking for suitable accompani- 
ments to Psalm Tones, Hymn Melodies, Mass Music, etc., and indeed 
to all those who have to do with the setting of words. 


Chapter 1—NOTATION: Square Notation. Reading. Transcription. 
Chapter II—RHYTHM: Verbal. Musical. Secondary Stresses. Com- 
pound Neums. Special Points. Common Errors, 
Chapter III—TONALITY: The Modes. Flattening 
nature. Transposed Melodies: misleading finals. 
Chapter IV—THE ACCOMPANIMENT: The kind of chord to use. 
Vertical Aspect: Harmony in relation to the rhythm—(a) Where 
to. place chords. (b) Passage from chord to chord. (c) Examples 
in detail. Horizontal Aspect: Harmony in relation to the melodic 
line—-(a) Number of parts. (b) Harmonic basis as an_accompani- 
ment. (c) Other decorative forms of accompaniment. Registration. 
Chapter V—THE ACCOMPANIMENT (continued): Further consid- 
erations: (1) Tonality, (2) Harmony, (3) Rhythm. Tonality: modal 
accompaniment. Harmony a) Fifths and octaves. — (b) Sixths. 
(c) Diseords, strong and é Rhythm: Harmonic means of 


the B. Key Sig- 













zg 


es of chord at weak notes, 


marking a strong note.. Char 
Chapter VI—~-PSALMODY: Preparatory. Application of harmonies. 
y, the organ Methods of chanting. Registration. The colon. 


Finals. Solemn modulations. Miscellaneous points. 
Music Examples—Tone Table and Harmonies. 


Hymns of Western Europe. Selected and edited by Sir H. Walford 
Davies, Sir W. H. Hadow, and Sir R. R. Terry. With a Pref- 
ace by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George............ , 2.25 


the English and the Yattendon Hymnals, and the Songs of Sion 
The book contains 250 hymns, together with 
sung as anthems—Bach Chorales, 
large number of the finest 


(To the Oxford, 
they have been deeply indebted 
20 more elaborate settings which can be 
Church Music, Tallis, Wesley, etc. A 


Tudor 
Welsh melodies are included.) 
Preface. 
Psalm Tunes with Faux Bourdons. By H. Robertson, conductor 
of the Glaseow Orpheus Choi... 0000056 ssencsiaecns each 8 cents 


(Martyrdom: Kilmarnock; Belmont; Erin; Ballerma; St. Kilda; 
Coleshill; Old 124th; Kedron; Culross; Orlington.) 


Ten Faux Bourdons on Well-known Hymns from the English 
Hymnal. “By elealey WHAM ccoss taia sedis newlernte socints ore 15 cents 


Oxford University Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 W. 32nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














1928 





a 


Lanquetuit Tour 
January and February Only 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Noted American Organist 


CEL LANQUETUIT 


in 


Noted French Organist 


First American Trans- 
continental Tours 


Season 1927-1928 





East of the Mississippi 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City 


Special terms quoted for booking both these 
brilliant organists 


NOW BOOKING 
West of the Mississippi & Canada 


BOGUE LABERGE CONCERT MGT., INC. 
130 West 42nd Street New York City 





Christian Tour 


October, November, December 


1927 


(20 Dates Already Booked) 
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ARCHITECTS, DEAN & DEAN OF SACRAMENTO 


IN SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


atthe \WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ON CAPITOL SQUARE 


MUSICAL INSPIRATION WILL BE FURNISHED 


"REUTER ORGAN 


O furnish the musical inspiration in this beautiful example of Byzan- 

tine architecture, it is only natural that a Reuter Organ should be se- 
lected. For fineness of construction and beauty of tone quality the Reuter 
is unsurpassed. The organ is to be a comprehensive four manual. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 


2 LAWRENCE, KANSAS = 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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NEEDED: A LAWGIVER 

Organ construction and design still are 
in the realm of art and not a process of 
manufacture. If you do not believe it 
just contemplate the freedom of spirit 
and conscience which dominates the pro- 
fession. The house builder has the thing 
down to an exact science, for he meas- 
ures every piece of wood and every brick 
has its standard size. Even the astrono- 
mers when they gaze at the stars don’t 
do it in a haphazard way, for they can 
tell you right down to the million miles 
how far we are from any given con- 
stellation, and they have as precedents 
the results of the research of their pred- 
ecessors through past ages. Everything 
in science seems to be mathematically 
calculated. Pianos are made according 
to scales that have been handed down 
from generation to generation of master 
builders. It is the pride of one, at least, 
of the best manufacturers that its instru- 
ments are still built according to the 
measurements laid down by an early an- 
cestor who founded the business. 

Now take the case of the organ. A 
man who has devoted the best part of 
his life to its construction and who has 
achieved worldwide fame in it, holds, we 
shall say, that the great organ, accord- 
ing to tradition, and in the light of his 
own experience, should not be enclosed. 
Along comes a man with equal reputation 
as a perfo rmer and designs a large organ, 
specifying that the great shall be ‘en- 
closed by this builder, in conformity 
pee modern developments. Then along 

mes the third man, a devoted fan, who 
has inspected organs in every part of the 
world, studied every specification and de- 
signed organs—in short, given all the 
time he could to indulging his affection 
for the instrument—and tells us that it 
is all wrong—the builder should not en- 
close that great. Well, the fourth one 
steps out on the stage next—another or- 
ganist, so much devoted to the organ that 
he has done everything the third person 
mentioned has done, plus playing the 
instrument and revising every specifica- 
tion that has come his way. He says 
a part of the great should be enclosed, 
thus showing himself neither fundamen- 
talist nor heretic, but a sort of middle- 
of-the-road eclectic. 

Our English friends, who consider 
themselves in a measure the defenders 
of the faith—though some on this side 
write as if they considered them rather 
the eneniies of progress—think we are 
going too fast. One young man, accused 
of being only 23 years old, tells us in a 
foreign publication how a certain speci- 
fication drawn up by another young man 
who claims a decade more of life is all 
wrong. The senior young man comes 
back in the American Organist with the 
answer that the people who paid for the 
organ like it, even it violates all the 
canons of old world organ design—para- 
phrasing Grover Cleveland’s famous 
statement that “it is not a theory but a 
condition which confronts us.” 

So it goes on from month to month. 
Every man has his own opinions as to 
design and arrangement of tonal re- 
sources and consoles. No one builder 











and no organist or group of organists 
has been strong enough to establish him- 
self as the final authority, or lawgiver, 
while the law of the fathers has had to 
be revised in many ways simply because 
we are in an era of change. 

Some day it is to be hoped that a great 
enough leader or set of leaders shall 
arise who will tell us just how much in- 
dependent pedal work we must have on 
a given instrument, just how much uni- 
fication or derivation is permissible with- 
out transgressing the law, whether we 
shall have stopkeys or drawstops, how 
many sets of mixtures are required for 
an organ of a given size, etc., etc. Mean- 
while we must struggle along as best we 
can—the builders frequently attaching 
their nameplates to instruments built in 
violation of their own convictions and or- 
ganists playing organs designed by others 
who carried out views on specifications 
contrary to theirs. 





DUNHAM « 4T THE TEMPLE 

A set of programs that is valuable 
and interesting and which sheds light 
on the popularity of organ music in 
the business center of a great city is 
that given during the past season by 
Arthur Dunham at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chicago. This 
famous edifice, known as the Chicago 
Temple, where a church auditorium 
nestles amid hundreds of offices and 
proves the attraction to worshiping 
visitors on Sunday, when the business 
bustle of activity of the skyscraper and 
surrounding buildings is hushed, 
houses a large Skinner organ. Mr. 
Dunham has been ranked as one of 
the great organists of the city for 
many years, and it was a wise move 
which led to his engagement as the 
organist of this church. The third 
season of his noonday recitals here 
was marked by an increase from one 
to two weekly programs. Every 
Tuesday and Friday from Oct. 1 to 
May 27 Mr. Dunham played before 
appreciative audiences, consisting of 
loop workers, business men who were 
turned into organ admirers through 
the talent of Mr. Dunham, and, nat- 
urally, a number of organists and 
organ students. 

On the occasion of the final recital 
of the season, George W. Dixon, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of the 
church and a civic leader, made a brief 
address outlining how his hopes were 
being brought to fruition in the Dun- 


ham programs. Quite appropriately 
Mr. Dunham played Dubois’ ‘“Fan- 
taisie Triomphale,”’ written for the 


dedication of the Chicago Auditorium 
organ and played on that occasion, 
Dec. 9, 1889, by Clarence Eddy, who 
designed that once famous instrument. 
The Auditorium organ, as Chicago his- 
tory records, was permitted to molder 
into decay, but at the Methodist Tem- 
ple other counsels prevail. 

The organ here and the one in Kim- 


ball Hall represent today the great 
concert instruments of the business 
section. The latter organ has been 


put to good use for appearances by 
noted performers from all parts of the 
world. We hope that in the future, in 
addition to the splendid performances 
of Mr. Dunham, we may have at the 
Temple also occasional recitals by vis- 
iting artists. 





In a recent issue of the Evangelical 
Church Music Magazine of Germany 
Professor Hermann Keller of Stutt- 
gart writes on the question, “What 
May the Organist Expect of His Con- 
sole?” We know what some of them 
do expect—human intglligence, super- 
human efficiency and ‘divine infallibil- 
ity. 





Some culprits recently cheated a 
hardworking German organist out of 
his fee for playing at a wedding—if 
there are wedding fees in Germany. 
Our always interesting Leipzig con- 
temporary, the Zeitschrift fiir Instru- 
mentenbau, tells of a wedding in the 
air. Of course it has to make fun of 
America in connection with it by start- 
ing the story with the remark that 
“We are Americanizing more and 
more.” Whenever they do anything 
dignified and useful over there they 
give the credit to their revered Teu- 
tonic ancestors: when they act fool- 
ishly it is the influence of America— 
just like the child who, whenever he 


showed budding human intelligence 
was declared by his mother to be tak- 
ing after her people, while when he 
misbehaved he was revealing the in- 
heritance from the paternal side. Any- 
way, two couples went up in the air 
to be married and the wedding music 
was played on a phonograph, using 
organ records. The organ music was 
fine. The Leipzig paper states that 
the concern owning the airplane was 
well satisfied with the results; so was 
the manufacturer of the phonograph, 
who no doubt declined to permit the 
use of his name for publication. The 
clergyman, however, was “relieved of 
his office” for his part in the affair— 
r “fired,” as it should be put in deal- 
ing with something so typically Amer- 
ican. 








Charles Heinroth’s programs for the 
past year have just been published in 
book form, as usual, by Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. These programs were 
the offerings of the thirty-second season 
of these noteworthy recitals, in which 
Dr. Heinroth is the latest of a succes- 
sion of noted performers which has 
included Frederic Archer and Edwin 
H. Lemare. A valuable feature of the 
program book is the index, containing 
a list, classified by composers, of all 
the works played at the recitals of the 
season recently completed. Theve is 
also a picture of Carnegie Institute 
and the specification of the large 
Skinner organ in Carnegie Music Hall. 








To become a legally licensed music 
teacher in Arkansas, applicants must, 
in addition to the major musical sub- 
jects, pass an examination in harmony 
and musical history. The regulation 
was adopted by the state board of ed- 
ucation June 2. Members of the 
Arkansas Music Teachers’ Association 
have declared that the new policy is 
a great forward step. 








“Tt is as hard for a motor car to find 
parking space in New York as it is 
for an American composition to find 
parking space on a New York orches- 
tral progam,” writes the editor of the 
Musical Courier. Evidently what has 
been said concerning American organ 
composition in recent issues of The 
Diapason applies equally to other lines 
of creative musical work in this coun- 
try. 








The Pittsburgh Press of July 24 
contained a graceful tribute to the 
organists of Pittsburgh. It published 
the pictures of eleven men who hold 
some of the principal positions in the 
city’s churches. The list included the 
following: William H. Oetting, Wilk- 
insburg, South Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Charles Heinroth, 
Third Presbyterian; Harvey B. Gaul, 
Calvary Church; Daniel Philippi, 
Church of the Ascension; T. Carl 
Whitmer, Sixth Presbyterian; Charles 
N. Boyd, North Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal; Caspar P. Koch; Lyman 
Almy Perkins, Avalon Presbyterian; 
Earl B. Collins, Bellefield Presby- 
terian; Charles A. H. Pearson, Rodef 
Shalom Synagogue, and Frederick 
Lotz, Emory Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





The dean and eaeies: of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London have started a 
fund for the provision of a memorial 
to the late Charles Macpherson. It is 
proposed that primarily the fund 
should be entrusted to the dean and 
chapter to be used for the benefit of 
Dr. Macpherson’s widow, and for the 
education of his son. If possible, a 
permanent memorial will be founded in 
the form of an exhibition in the choir 
school. 





Noticed the Difference. 
“Why did you stop singing in the 
choir?” 
“Because one day I didn’t sing and 
somebody asked if the organ had been 
fixed.”—Princeton Tiger. 





Julian R. Williams, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church at Sewickley, Pa., prominent 
suburb of Pittsburgh, spent half of the 
month of August in Chicago, driving 
here with Mrs. Williams. Mr. Wil- 
liams received some of his training in 
Chicago under Dr. P. C. Lutkin and 
Dr. Francis Hemington. 
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The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 





At the beginning of the Great War 
Douglas G. A. Fox was organist at 
Keble College, Oxford; he enlisted and 
his right hand and part of his right 
arm were blown off. He was well 
known locally (Oxford) as a Bach 
player. I see by an English (Bristol) 
paper that Mr. Fox, Bae. is an M. A., 
Mus. Bac..and F. O., gave a 
recital last year at — "famous (be- 
cause so beautiful) Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. The notice of the recital 
states that “in spite of his severe 
handicap Mr. Fox’s execution at the 
organ was of a masterly description, 
and delighted his auditors.” 

What pluck! What energy! 

Have you noted when you read the 
accounts of the tragic—because so sud- 
den—death of Dr. Charles Macpher- 
son, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, that reference was made in- 
variably to his beautiful, manly char- 
acter? He must have been a fine man 
to know. I had only the slightest ac- 
quaintance with him, having met him 
casually at a regular “sing” of the 
Kingston Madrigal Society; at this 
meeting Dr. Macpherson, the Rev. Dr. 
Fellowes, the madrigal specialist and 
editor, and I were the guests. During 
the intermission it fell to my lot to 
speak for the guests, and that led quite 
naturally to introductions. 

Do you think a madrigal society like 
the Kingston one would be acceptable 
toAmericans? There is an annual sub- 
scription of a modest sum that pays 
for six dinners. Men only are ad- 
mitted to membership, but a few choir 
boys are paid for attendance at each 
meeting to sing the soprano parts. 
The men are divided into male altos, 
first and second tenors, first and sec- 
ond basses. No one may attend who is 
not able to carry an independent part 
written for his kind of voice. Each 
madrigal is sung through, without 
stopping, but if anyone desires, it is 
repeated; there is no practicing, merely 
singing at sight. The organist of the 
church whose soprano boys are used 
gives the pitch and beats time. Every- 
one present must sing, and no person 
may be invited as a guest who is not 
able to carry his part. In the middle 
of the program—which is always 
printed in good style—there is one 
speech for the invited guests. Dinner 
is served before the singing. There 
are usually ten madrigals on the pro- 
gram. 

The merry war between those of us 
who want organists to limber up a bit 
and those who want them to stiffen up 
a bit seems to go on as vigorously as 
ever. The August Diapason in ed- 
itorial and in contributors’ letters 
pours hot shot into the ranks of the 
enemy. Let us, however, be just to 
our erring friends. Their contention 
has invariably been that they were 
anxiously looking for pieces by Amer- 
icans that would be as good as the 


pieces written by Widor, Franck, 
Dupre & Co. I believe they think 
that they are honest in this.’ I have 


never, however, found one of my 
Francophile friends devoting any en- 
ergy to the search for American com- 
positions: they prefer to buy the last 
volume of Vierne, hurry to the organ, 
learn one of the pieces by heart, be the 
first one in town to play it in public— 
they prefer doing that to spending 
time in a laborious and (from their 
point of view) an unrewarding search 
for American worth-while novelties. 
In other words, the nub of the whole 
affair lies just here: Many of us are 
passive where we ought to be active: 
we simply do not care enough about 
the American composer nor are we 
curious enough about him to see what 
he is like. It has always been so: it 
will always be so. 

My friend ,Jones is what Artemus 
Ward calls “an amoosin’ little cuss.” 
Jones has an idea that he must not get 
out of step with modern Progress, and 
that, as we all freely admit, is a very 
good idea indeed. Jones dabbles in 
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musical composition now and _ then, 
but his stuff is too tame, too tonic- 
and-dominanty, and he realizes it. The 
other day he came to me, bright-eyed 
and happy. 

“T tell you, Mac, I’ve found a way 
to pep up my things.” 

“Good enough,” I said, “what’s on 
your mind?” 

“Just read this,” and he handed me 
an old number of Musical America and 
pointed to the following verses: 


Little minor (major?) sevenths, 
Ostinato bass, 

Make tunes mediocre 
Wear a modern face. 





Noble Pays Tribute to U. S. 

“More than usually interesting was 
the address which Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble gave the other day at St. Wil- 
liam’s College, York, on his musical 
experiences in the United States and 
Canada,” the London Musical Times 
reports in its August issue. “He came 
on a visit from New York back to 
old York Minster, where he was emi- 
nent as organist. First place in the 
lecture was given to a talk about 
Canadian music. Dr. Noble consid- 
ered that the honor of establishing 
music among the Canadian people, and 
of developing a love for it, belonged 
to an old York Minster chorister, a 
man named Parker, who went out to 
Edmonton, Alberta, about twenty 
years ago, and soon after his settle- 
ment there founded the competitive 
festival movement, first vocal and later 
instrumental. * * * The American 
people showed their appreciation of 
good music when they turned out in 
crowds to listen to a famous English 
choir which visited the States, and 
their enthusiasm during the concerts 
was unbounded. It was untrue to say 
that Americans appreciated only jazz 
music. Wonderful were the organs and 
organists of America. Many of the 
leading citizens were willing to give 
them princely support. New York had 
some splendid theater organs, and the 
organists at some of the leading pic- 
ture halls had taught church organists 
the lesson of not being over-melan- 
choly in their organ selections and 
recitals.” 





Summer Series at San Diego. 

The regular summer series of organ 
recitals at the Spreckels organ in 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal., began 
July 6 and was continued twice 
weekly, on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, for five weeks. Miss Gladys 
Hollingsworth, F. A. G. O., was in- 
vited by Dr. H. J. Stewart, the official 
organist, to assume charge of the re- 
citals in his absence. Miss Hollings- 
worth is well known _ throughout 
California as a concert organist. She 
has appeared at the Balboa Park 
organ in nearly 200 recitals. The pro- 
grams included many new works 
heard at San Diego for the first time, 
and she played all of the major works 
of Cesar Franck, as well as move- 
ments from the ten symphonies of 
Widor. Another interesting feature 
of the summer series introduced by 
Miss Hollingsworth was the publica- 
tion in the daily city papers of ex- 
planatory program notes for the 
evening recitals. 





More of ’Em. 

[From the Pacific Coast Musician.] 

Dr. Roland Diggle states in The 
Diapason that he has heard of four 
or five openings in Los Angeles 
churches for organist-choir director 
positions with attached salaries of 
from $20 to $45 a month, and that in 
none of these churches is the minister 
receiving less than $4,000 a_ year. 
There were as many as eighteen ap- 
plicants even for the $20 position, he 
states. 

But, doctor, remember there are 
eighteen and more organists able to 
fill a $20-a-month position to one or- 
ganist “able to fill the $100-and-up posi- 
tion. Again, a church that estimates the 
worth of its organist-director at from 
a tenth to a twentieth of what it pays 
its pastor, quite likely appreciates its 
music proportionately. 





A three-manual unit organ has been 
installed by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany in the Embassy Theater, the 
newest “movie” house at Lewistown, 
Pa. Fred Morrow has been engaged 
as the organist. 





How Come-- 
Quality 


Every institution, every creature, every 
thing is formed by its environment. Just as 
this organ business has been formed by 
sixty-seven years’ contact with the world’s 
centre of art, musical taste and appreciation. 
Each little adjustment of every instrument 
to a more informed and refined taste 
finally brings a product unequalled for musi- 
cal taste and advanced development. 


Midmer—literally between the waters— 
located his factory on Long Island in 1860 
and a multitude of processes have grown up 
to adjust the instruments in design and con- 
struction to resist extremes of humidity— 
both wetness and steam heated dryness. No 
instrument developed inland is likely so effec- 
tively to serve tidewater points. Investiga- 
tion will disclose not only a standard of 
exceptional musical quality but a mechanical 
effectiveness and integrity that is rare indeed. 


MIDMER-LOSH ORGANS 


Merrick, Long Island, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A. A. G. O., Director 





SEASON 1927-28. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8 


Faculty selected from leading theatre organists 
of Chicago. 


Pupils filling prominent positions in theatres in 
all parts of the country—More than 100 pupils and 
former pupils of the school filling good theatre 
positions in Chicago. 


Lessons and practicing before the screen in the 
school’s “Little Model Theatre.” 


Special attention to repertoire, including classics, 
popular and jazz. 


Special course in keyboard harmony and 
improvisation. 


School equipped with fourteen excellent organs 
of modern Theatre Type, including two and three- 
manual units. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
522 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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Answering Critics 
in Foreign Lands 
A Brief in Defense of the Modern American Organ = 


and an Analysis of Some of Its Points of 
Superiority to Late European Examples 


By CHARLES M. COURBOIN and 
WILLIAM H. BARNES 


on 


Inasmuch as there has been no small 
amount of written criticism, as well 
as verbal, by European builders, par- 
ticularly English, of the American 
organ, most of which has been long- 
distance, with no actual knowledge be- 
yond reading American specifications, 
with one point of view only in mind, 
it seems timely to the writers to say 
something in defense of the American 
organ, and to point out some deficien- 
cies in European organs. 

The finer American organ builders, 
who are, fortunately, not so scarce, 
aim to design, and really do build, an 
organ embodying a superlative mech- 
anism, which one leading European 
builder, Henry Willis, at last is be- 
ginning to copy, and which the French 
builders have made very unsuccessful 
attempts to reproduce. This mechan- 
ical perfection includes the adoption 
of combinations adjustable at the con- 
sole, visibly affecting the registers, 
which do not explode like a machine- 
gun when actuated, numerous master 
pistons affecting all stops and couplers, 
the adoption of crescendo and sfor- 
zando pedals and, most important, the 
adoption of balanced expression pedals 
of great precision and quietness, and 
swell shade mechanisms of remarkable 
speed and efficiency, responding ac- 
curately to the slightest touch. 

In this connection the writers feel 
that something must be said as to the 
complete enclosure of all departments 
of the organ. The European builders 
seem to be in a rut on this question, 
with the exception of one in England 
—John Compton. Invariably the 
great is entirely unenclosed and fre- 
quently parts of the choir and solo. 
It would be incredible for an orches- 
tra leader to have only a third of his 
orchestra subject to expression, the 
remainder always playing at its maxi- 
mum tone. We are perfectly familiar 
with the myth advanced by the Eng- 
lish and some American organ build- 
ers (for it is really nothing more than 
that) that the tone of the diapasons 
loses its “bloom” and has some of the 
“shine taken off” by enclosure. The 
matter of an unenclosed great has be- 
come an obsession with some builders. 

As a matter of actual fact it has been 
proved to our satisfaction, by such 
men as Dupre and Farnam,_ among 
others, that with proper treatment of 
the pipes and with correctly designed 
and treated boxes. the loss of tone or 
“bloom” is so trifling that it is in no 
way comparable to the greatly en- 
hanced value of the tonal forces placed 
under expression. 

While it is admitted that the aver- 
age European organ, with its acous- 
tical conditions and resonance greatly 
superior to the average American in- 
stallation, does not require, to the 
same extent, universal expression, how 
much more wonderful and effective 
these organs would be if the tonal 
forces were all under control, and in 
properly designed expression cham- 
bers! With the average acoustical 
conditions in American churches it 
amounts to practically an artistic ne- 
cessity to have the entire organ en- 
closed. We are, of course, taking into 
consideration artistic organ playing, 
using the expressive facilities with dis- 
cretion and reserve. It is possible for 
any organ to be played inartistically 
and excessive use made of anything. 
Organs cannot be made fool-proof, and 
there is as much reason for omitting 
tremolos from an organ because they 
are overworked by the incompetent as 
to omit complete expressive facilities 
because they might be subject to mis- 
use by inexperienced players, or are 
condemned by builders that have 
never given enclosure a fair trial with 
really up-to-date players. One noted 
American organ builder states that 
he places only “singers” under expres- 


sion, meaning solo voices. As _ this 
builder invariably encloses his solo 
division, sometimes with the exception 
of a pronounced reed (an unpardon- 
able artistic mistake) we fail to see 
why a solo diapason is a “singer” and 
a great diapason is just a diapason. 

Actual demonstration will prove the 
value of an enclosed great much more 
definitely than any amount of long-dis- 
tance theorizing on paper. As a mat- 
ter of fact the unenclosed pipe is the 
only musical instrument of any kind 
or character that is incapable of ex- 
pression. 

Tonal design, which is claimed to be 
perfect in Great Britain, is, in our esti- 
mation, subject to some criticism, 
though we are free to admit its in- 
herent soundness. Without in any 
way wishing to be accused of truckling 
to popular taste, we cannot see why 
the people of a church who are pay- 
ing the bills and have to listen to the 
organ every Sunday should not be 
considered when an organ is designed. 
Granting that the standard of popular 
taste is low in music, and particularly 
in regard to organs, some concession 
must be made to such taste in order to 
hold the interest of the public and 
eventually to educate them to some- 
thing better. The writers fail to see 
why chorus mixtures in English or- 
gans under the pretense of being 
“fiery” should be so loud as to have 
the effect of sharp dissonance. This 
surely cannot be called artistic. The 
great Wanamaker organ, with its 112 
ranks of mixtures, does not produce 
this result, and we still have to hear 
the organ that can equal it anywhere 
in Europe. All these ranks are so bal- 
anced that no dissonant effect is ob- 
tained, but the true purpose of mix- 
tures is secured, namely, “to fill in 
the chinks.” 

The excess of loud mixtures and 
chorus reeds, which European build- 
ers consider essential, crowds out prac- 
tically all sympathetic soft stops, even 
in very large organs. An organ should 
appeal to, as well as awe, its hearers. 

here may, however, be a basic dif- 
ference in temperament between the 
Englishman and the American. The 
English ideal of a church organ seems 
to be to have it awe-inspiring but un- 
emotional, the same as the English 
ideal of a church choir is a boy choir, 
whose voices are naturally unemo- 
tional. It appears to us that an organ, 
to be really successful, must include 
both qualities. The emotional part 
should be restrained and controlled, 
but it should be there. This accounts 
in large measure for the differences 
between English and American organ 
specifications, and we still maintain 
that our English cousins might profit 
greatly by hearing for themselves in 
an unbiased way, rather than criticiz- 
ing our specifications at a long dis- 
tance and feeling sure that they have 
said the last word. What has been 
said should explain the fact that some 
American specifications may not in- 
clude a 16-ft. diapason on the great, or 
other stops deemed essential by Eng- 
lish builders and organists in an organ 
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of any pretense to completeness. 
Stops of an emotional and pleasing 
character have been substituted, mak- 
ing the organ somewhat more human. 
We may err too much in this direc- 
tion, but we are convinced it is not 
wholly wrong to make the organ inter- 
esting to the public. 

If English organs were equipped 
tonally and mechanically nearly as well 
as ours, recitals, which are now fairly 
popular, would be much more of an 
artistic success, because the perform- 
ers would have greater opportunity to 
express themselves, with much greater 
subtlety, nuance and climax. 


We feel that we are possibly more 
competent to speak of the actual rela- 
tive merits of European and American 
organs, having had the advantage of 
hearing and playing many examples of 
both, than those who have not trav- 
eled far east or west of Greenwich. 

As far as the French builders are 
concerned, it seems hardly worth while 
to point out any special qualities, as 
their organs are more in the realm 
of antiquity than of present-day or- 
gans, modern examples having proved 
unsatisfactory. This applies even 
more to the Italians. The Ger- 
man organs, while fairly acceptable, 
are not comparable, in our estimation, 
to English or American examples. 

This article is not written in a spirit 
of antagonism or boasting, but we feel 
that it is high time that the tables 
were turned and some of the actual 
facts stated. 





Kershaw Goes to New Post. 
Joseph Kershaw, organist and choir- 


master of Trinity Episcopal Church at 
Houghton, Mich., for the past three 
years, left that city with Mrs. - 
shaw, Aug. 20, for Corning, N. Y. 

assume a similar position at Ciirist 
Church in that city. Mr. Kershaw 
presided at the organ in Houghton 
Aug. 14 for the last time previous to 
his departure. The service included 
several musical numbers of his compo- 
tion. In the time Mr. Kershaw was 
connected with Trinity Church he not 
only built up the choir in point of num- 
bers, but has raised it to a high plane 
of efficiency as a musical organization. 
The organ recitals and cantatas given 
by him and under his direction have 
been attended by music lovers from 
the entire copper country. As a com- 
poser of sacred music, Mr. Kershaw 
has many selections to his credit, one 
of which, “Portage Lake,” dedicated 
to the rector and choir of Trinity 
Church, Houghton, was sung as the 





ian ested hymn at the service ave 14. 
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HERE IS A GLARING CASE. 








Austin, Tex., Aug. 4.—Editor of The 
Diapason: I was much amused by 
the remarks in the July Diapason by 
one of my worthy brothers upon the 
subject of itinerant organ repair men. 
But I will go him one better, for he 
“ain’t heard nothin’ yet.” 

At the theater where I have been 
for several years, we _ had, up until 
a year ago, an organ of nine uni- 
fied stops. This organ was installed 
all in one box, with one small set of 
shutters to control the sound volume. 
One night they had a fire in the base- 
ment and the steam from the water 
thrown on the fire affected the pipe 
valves and a few other things slightly. 
To make the story short, the house 
wired to a man in to come and 
put the organ in shape. After look- 
ing over the job he gave them a price 
of $165. He got a boy from the thea- 
ter to help him. There were from ten 
to twenty pipes in each set that were 
either “ciphering” or just barely mak- 
ing a slight sound from the wind 
leaking past the pipe valve. Did he 
open the chest and adjust the valves 
so they would cut off the wind? Not 
so you could notice it. In the pipes 
that were “ciphering” strongly, he 
poked paper at the foot of the pipe un- 
til all wind was shut off. The 
pipes that were just barely sound- 
ing he “cured” by cutting a deep 
groove in the metal end of the pipe 
with a knife so the wind would leak 
out around the foot instead of going 
through the pipe. Some of the larger 
ones he smashed nearly flat at the 
foot so they wouldn’t seat properly 
and therefore allow the wind to leak as 
in the others. 

The second morning he notified the 
manager that his wife had been taken 
to a hospital and that if he would 
advance him the money for the job 
he would return and finish the work. 
He had taken the bottom off the dia- 
pason chest and removed about twenty 
pneumatics that he said needed new 
leather and took them with him. He 
left the bottom off the chest and 
stuffed paper in the wind conductor so 














the rest of the organ could be used and 
collected the money and left, promis- 
ing to return in three days. 

We waited five weeks for him tq 
return, and all this time we noticed 
that two of our soft ranks were dead, 
but thought that the stops were not 
working properly. But I finally got 
suspicious and, going into the organ, 
began to investigate. I took one of 
the pipes out, in one of the ranks that 
were dead, and poked a wire nail into 
the pipe hole to see if there was any 
wind getting to the chest, when, lo 
and behold! the nail dropped inside the 
chest. The valve was gone. So I took 
off the bottom of the celeste chest, 
being acquainted with organ construc- 
tion, and found that all the magnets, 
valves, and practically everything had 
been removed from the inside of the 
chest, and the wind conductor stopped 
up with more paper. 

Well, I advised the manager of the 
situation and he wired to the man’s 
wife, as we couldn’t find him any place, 
that if he didn’t return all the stuff he 
had removed from the organ we would 
immediately start action against him. 
He sent back a large soapbox full of 
stuff, collect, and we had to get another 
man to come and put the organ back 
together again. 

What had he done to earn the $165 
in two nights? Nothing but harm, 
and it cost many days’ hard work and 
much money to restore the organ to 
its former condition, and some of the 
pipes were never repaired, as it was 
beyond the scope of the new man to 
fix them. 

Can vou beat this one? Another 
one is worth telling. A man goes 
into a nearby town and, going up to 
the manager of the theater, says: 
“Well, I am here to fix the organ.” 
The manager says: “Well, you got 
here quickly,” for he had really writ- 
ten to for a man to repair the 
organ. So he goes to work and 
botches the job up, collects the money 
and leaves for good. The next day 
the man who was feally sent for 
arrives. 

“Why, one of your men just left,” 
says the manager. 





“But we have no man of that name,” 
the organ man states. “You have just 
been stung again.” 

Theater managers as a rule are 
poorly informed on anything pertain- 
ing to organ details and the majority 
of organists are in the same fix. Of 
course, the organists or the managers, 
for that matter, are not supposed to 
know, so the only thing left for them 
to do is to deal with an established 
repair shop. Also many business men, 
no matter how smart or successful 
they may be, are prone to listen to 
the smooth talk of strangers. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the only damage 
done was the loss of money; but the 
irreparable damage to many fine 
organs is to be regretted. 

I saw a thing several months ago 
that made me angry and. would have 
done the same to any real organ lover. 
A factory man was busy installing a 
new organ in a nearby town, in two 
chambers over the second tier of 
boxes. To save carrying the pipes up 
the stairs, one man stood on the stage 
floor where the pipes were being un- 
packed (a set of tibias) and pitched 
the pipes up to a boy in the box, who 
handed them up to another boy in the 
organ chamber. Three of the set 
missed the boy’s hand to fall about 
twenty-five feet to the auditorium 
floor. All three suffered damage to 
such an extent that they never spoke 
again and had to be replaced. Of course, 
the factory man had been pestered 
by the manager all along with such 
questions as: “What is the quickest 
possible time you can get the organ 
ready, as my organist wants to prac- 
tice on it?” But shouldn’t the factory 
man take enough pride in his work to 
take his time regardless of what the 
manager says? After all the excite- 
ment dies down and things regain their 
lost equilibrium, the first man _ to 
to the factory about poor in- 
stallation is the theater manager. 

Just thought I would get this off 
my mind and let the other half of the 
world know that we have our troubles 
too. 


W. Hope TIxtey. 


GUILD TESTS MAY 24 AND 25 


Dates and Conditions of 1928 A. G. O. 
Examinations Announced. 


Frank Wright, Mus. B., chairman 
of the examination committee of the 
American Guild of Organists, makes 
announcement of the arrangements for 
the annual examinations for Guild de- 
grees to be conducted in 1928. These 
tests will be held May 24 and 25 in 
New York and at various other cities 
in which there are A. G. O. chapters. 
Detailed information may be obtained 
from Mr. W right, 46 Grace court, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Candidates must be elected to mem- 
bership as colleagues not later than 
April, 192s, and they will then be ad- 
mitted to the examination for the asso- 
ciateship, upon payment of the fee 
in advance. The associateship must be 
attained before proceeding to the ex- 
amination for fellowship. The fellow- 
ship examination may be taken not less 
than one year after the attainment of 
the associateship. 

Candidates for either of the certifi- 
cates must secure 70 per cent of the 
total marks in each section of the ex- 
amination-—organ tests and paper 
work—and the examination committee 
reserves the right of decision in the 
case of any candidate who fails to ob- 
tain one-half of the awardable marks 
for each item. 

The Estey Organ Company scholar- 
ship will be awarded to the candidate 
receiving the highest marks for the 
paper work in either the associateship 
or fellowship examination. Details of 
the scholarship will be sent, if re- 
quested. The candidates who compete 
for the prize must take both sections 
of the examinations. Notice of inten- 
tion to compete must be sent at the 
time of registration. 





The United States Pipe Organ Com- 
pany of Crum Lynne, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, is to install an organ in 
Block’s New State Theater at Wood- 
bridge, N. J. It is to be a unit with 
seven sets of pipes and traps, percus- 
sions, etc. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 








Whitehouse, Boulder, Colo.— 
Whitehouse of the University 
who leaves his position there 
Northwestern Uni- 


Horace 
Professor 
of Colorado, 
this fall to come to 
versity at Evanston, made good use of 
the large four-manual Austin organ in 
the Mackey Auditorium at Colorado Uni- 
versity this summer by giving Wednes- 
day and Sunday afternoon recitals during 
the summer session. Some of his pro- 
grams were as follows: 

July 6—Sonata 6, Mendelssohn; Aria in 
D, from Orchestral Suite, Bach; Offertory 
in E major, Dubois; Cantilena, Custard; 

“Within a Chinese Garden,” Stoughton; 
“Far off India,’’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘‘In 
the Palace of the Rajah" (From the suite 
“In India’), Stoughton; Grand Chorus in 
C minor, Rogers. 





July 20—Concert Piece in B major, 
Parker; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach; Barcarolle, Dethier; Scherzo, 
Gigout; Prelude to ‘‘The Deluge,’’ Saint- 


Saens; Fantasia, Sjoegren; Finale to Six 
Pieces, Franck. 

July 24—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Chorale Preludes, ‘A Rose Breaks 
into Bloom,” Brahms, “O God, Holy God” 
and “‘Love for Thee, O God,’ Karg-Elert; 
Coneerto for Piano, Op. 16 (First Move- 
ment—Allegro Moderato), Grieg, played 
by Miss Carmel LaTorra, orchestral part 
played on the organ; Chorale in B minor, 


y 31.—Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; “On a Breton Theme,” Ro- 
partz; Pastorale, de Severac; Symphony 
6, Widor. 

Aug. 3—Sonata in D flat, 
(Maestoso lento-Allegro agitato), Rhein- 
berger; Gavotta, Martini; Fantaisie in D 
flat, Saint-Saens; Canon in B minor and 
Sketch in F minor, Schumann; “Novel- 
ette” and Melody and Intermezzo, Parker; 
Grand Chorus in D major, Guilmant. 

Aug. 7—Andante and Scherzo from 
Symphony 2, Widor; Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, Bach; Andante from Sym- 
phony, Op. 18, Barnes; “Consolation” and 
“Elves,” Bonnet; Canzonetta, Federlein; 
Concert Overture in B minor, Rogers. 

George H. Fairclough, F. A. G. O., St. 
Paul, Minn.—At the University of Minne- 
sota Aug. 19 Mr. Fairclough presented 
this program: ‘Piece Heroique,’’ Cesar 
Franck; ‘‘Sunday Morning at Glion,”’ 
Bendel-Fairclough; Bourree in B minor 
(from Violin sonata), Bach-Fairclough; 
Three Mountain Sketches, Clokey; ‘‘The 
Squirrel,”” Powell Weaver; ‘In the 
Garden” (Romance), Hugo Goodwin; 
“Minuet a l’Antique’’ (MSS), Fairclough; 
Concert Variations (with pedal cadenza), 
Bonnet; ‘‘Nachtstiick’’ in F, Schumann- 
Fairclough; Spinning Song, Mendelssohn; 
Overture to “Ruy Blas,’’ Mendelssohn. 

Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mr. Christian played this program for the 
Northwestern University School of Music 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Evanston July 26: Preiude, Corelli; Pre- 
lude, Clerambault; Prelude (Fantasia) 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Nocturne, 
DeLamarter; “The Fountain,” DeLamar- 
ter; “Legend,’’ DeLamarter; Sonata in G 
(Allegro Maestoso and Andarte Espres- 
sivo), Elgar; ‘‘“Minuetto Antico e Musetta,” 
Yon; ‘“‘Traumerei,” Strauss; ‘‘Rhapsody 
Catalane,”’ Bonnet. 


Gladys Hollingsworth, F. A. G. O., San 


Op. 154 





Diego, Cal.—Miss Hollingsworth played 
the following among other programs in 
her summer series of recitals at the 


Spreckels outdoor organ in Balboa Park: 
July 6—American program: Processional 
March, H. J. Stewart; ‘‘Choral Sympho- 





Roland Diggle; Two Mountain 
Sketches (‘‘Wind in the Pine Trees” and 
Canyon Walls’), J. W. Clokey; “The 
Fountain,” Harry Alexander Matthews; 
Concert Piece No. 2, Horatio Parker; 
Caprice, Ralph Kinder; Cantilene (Second 
Symphony), Edward Shippen Barnes; 


Scotch Fantasia, W. C. Macfarlane. 

July 8—Program of Indian music: ‘‘Song 
of the Mesa,’’ Homer Grunn; Rain Cere- 
monial Dance, Grunn; Indian Love Song, 
Grunn; “The Flute-God,” Grunn; “Indian 
Lament,”’ Grunn; ‘From the Land of the 
Sxy-Blue Water,’’ Charles Wakefield 
Cadman; Wolf Song (Thunderbird Suite), 
Charles Wakefield Cadman; Processional 
March, ‘‘Montezuma,”’ H. J. Stewart. 

July 16—March (Third Symphony), 
Widor; ‘“‘Sunset and Evening Bells,” 
Federlein; ‘Valse Triste,” Sibelius; 
“Sicilienne’’ (Bach's Memento), Bach- 
Widor; ‘‘Piece Heroique,’’ Cesar Franck; 
Allegro Moderato (Unfinished Symphony), 


Schubert; Scherzo and Finale (Fourth 
Symphony), Widor. 

July 20—Triumphal March, Hollins; 
Pastorale in E, Franck; Sonata Roman- 


“Candle Dance of the Brides of 
Rubinstein; Andantino quasi 
Widor; Finale 


tica, Yon; 
Cashmere,”’ 
Aliegro (Fifth Symphony), 
(First Symphony), Vierne. 

Aug. 3—Fantasia in G minor, Bach; An- 


dante Cantabile (Fourth Symphony), 
Widor; Concert Rondo, Hollins; ‘‘Liebes- 
freud’’ (by request), Kreisler-James; An- 
dante, Allegro and Finale, “Grand 


Piece Symphonique,”’ Franck; “Evening 








Chimes,’’ Wheeldon; Scherzo and Finale 
(Fourth Symphony), Widor. 

Aug. 6—Toccata on a Gregorian Theme 
(First Symphony), Edward Shippen 
Barnes; Sunset Meditation, Richard Keys 
Biggs; ‘Variations de Concert” (with 
pedal cadenza), Bonnet; Andante Sos- 
tenuto (‘“‘Symphonie Gothique’’), Widor; 
“To Spring,’’ Harry Alexander Matthews; 
“Fantasie Dialogue,’’ Boellmann; ‘Ave 
Maria,’”’ Schubert; ‘Marche Heroique,”’ 
Saint-Saens, 

Aug. 10—Vivace (Sixth Symphony), 
Widor; Londonderry Air, arranged by 
Coleman; Sonata No. 1, in A minor (three 
movements), Borowski; Rhapsodie on 
Breton Melodies (No. 1 in E), Saint- 
Saens; ‘Final alla Schumann,” Guilmant; 
Andante (First Symphony), Vierne; 
“Rapsodia Italiana,’’ Yon. 

Wilhelm Middelschuite, Chicago.—Mr. 
Middelschulte gave a recital Aug. 28 at St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, Eaton, Ohio, and 
played the following program: Concerto 
in G major (Allegro, Adagio, Finale), Han- 
del; Andante from Fourth Sonata, Bach; 
Adagio from Piano Concerto, Beethoven; 
“Chorus Mysticus” from ‘Faust’ and 
Canon in B minor, Schumann; Andante 
from Fantasia for a Mechanical Clock, 
Mozart; ‘‘Dreams,’’ Wagner; Scherzo in 
C minor from Fifth Sonata, Guilmant; 
Allegro Cantabile from Fifth Symphony, 
Widor; Fantasia on the Chorale “Ad nos 
ad Salutarem Undam” (from Meyerbeer's 
opera “The Prophet’’), Liszt; Allegretto 
from Fourth Sonata, Mendelssohn; Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, Cincinnati, Ohio 
—In a twilight recital at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. LeBlond June 21 Mrs. 
Rixford of the Cincinnati College of Music 


played these selections on the three- 
manual Skinner residence instrument: 
First Sonata, Rene L. Becker; Three 
movements from Suite in F (arranged 
for organ by T. Tertius Noble), Corelli; 
Meditation, Gretchaninoff; Caprice in G 
minor, Crackel; ‘‘Prayer,” Stark; ‘‘A 


Norse Ballad,’ Wilkins; Pavane in A, 
Bernard Johnson. 

Harry C. Banks, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Mr. Banks, organist of Girard College, 
recently gave the following programs at 
the home of Pierre S. du Pont, Longwood, 
Pa., near Wilmington, Del.: 

July 31—Symphony in D minor (first 
movement), Cesar Franck; Berceuse, 
Iljinsky; Elegie, Youferoff; Menuet, C. P. 
E. Bach; Impromptu in F, Coleridge- 
Taylor; Ballet, Debussy; ‘‘Pres de la 
Mer,”’ Arensky; Sonata No. 2 (Allegro, 
Andante, Finale), Borowski; ‘Pas des 
Fleurs’ (from the ballet ‘‘Naila’’), De- 
libes; Evening Song, Bairstow; Overture 
to “Sakuntala,” Goldmark; Theme 
(Varied), Faulkes; Bridal Song and “In 
the Garden’? (“Country Wedding” Sym- 
phony), Goldmark; “Au Couvent,’”’ Rev- 
erie and Nocturne, Borodin; ‘‘Prince Igor” 
Dances, Borodin; ‘‘Beyond the Aurora,” 
Banks; Caprice, Banks; ‘A Summer Idyl,” 
Banks; Ballet Music from ‘‘Rosamunde,” 
Schubert; ‘‘Marche Militaire,’’ Schubert. 

Aug. 7—Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wag- 
ner; ‘“‘Sigmund’s Love Song,’ Wagner; 
“Walther’s Prize Song,’’ Wagner; Sonata 
in A minor (Allegro, Andante, Finale), 
Borowski; Cantilena, Demarest; Phantom 
Waltz, Arensky; Grand Chorus, Faulkes; 
“Marche Champetré,’”’ Boex; Londonderry 
Air, Traditional; ‘Finlandia,’ Sibeiius; 
“Chanson Triste,’ Tschaikowsky; Ber- 
ceuse, Jarnefelt; Triumphal March, Hol- 
lins; Cantilena, Drdla; ‘Fiat Lux,” Du- 
bois; “In Paradisum,”’ Dubois; ‘Ballet 
Egyptian,’’ Lugini; Nocturne, Dethier; 
“The Swan,’ Saint-Saens; Spring Song, 
Hollins; Three Dances from ‘‘Henry 
VIII,” German; “Glory Be to God,” 
Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Ronde des Princesses”’ 
and “Berceuse et Finale’ (“‘L’Oiseau de 
Feu”), Stravinsky; Festival Toccata, 
Fletcher. 

Walter J. Barron, Miami, 
First Christian Church, Miami, where he 
is at present conducting a studio, and 
where he will remain until Oct. 15, Walter 
James Barron of Pittsburgh presented the 
following programs in his series of re- 
citals on the Skinner three-manual organ: 

July 38—Chorale in E major, Cesar 
Franck; “The Swan,” Saint-Saens; ‘‘Ro- 
mance sans Paroles,’’ Bonnet; ‘‘The Bells 
of St. Anne de _ Beaupre,” Russell; 
Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; Andante Canta- 
bile (String Quartet), Tschaikowsky; ‘‘In 
Thee Is Gladness’’ and ‘‘Be Glad Now,” 
Bach; Toccata (Fifth Symphony), Widor. 

July 10—Introduction-Allegro (First 
Sonata), Guilmant; Andantino, Cesar 
Franck; Menuet, Dethier; “Am Meer,” 
Schubert; Allegro Vivace (Reformation 
Symphony), Mendelssohn; Barcarolle in 
B flat, Faulkes; Nocturne, Ferrata; 
Finale (‘‘Ninety-fourth Psalm’’ Sonata), 
Reubke. 


Fla.—At the 


July 17—Sixth Sonata, Mendelssohn; 
“Ave Maria,’’ Schubert; Caprice (‘‘The 
Brook”), Dethier; Prayer and Cradle 
Song, Guilmant; ‘‘Marche Russe,” 
Schminke. 

July 24—‘Piece Heroique,”’ Cesar 





Franck; Minuet, Boccherini; ‘Pilgrims’ 


Chorus’” (“Tannhiuser), Wagner; 
Scherzo in E minor, Bossi; ‘‘The Lost 
Chord,” Sullivan; Allegro Vivace (First 
Sonata), Mendelssohn. 


July 31—‘‘Marche Religeuse,’’ Guilmant; 
Allegretto (Fourth Sonata), Mendelssohn; 
“Lied,’’ Dethier; Chorale in B_ minor, 
Franck; Cavatina, Raff; “Ride of the 
Valkyries,’’ Wagner. 

Emily C. Boekell, F. A. G. O., New 
York City—Short recitals preceding the 
Sunday evening services at Calvary Bap- 
tist Church broadcast over station WQAO 
have included these programs: 

July 38—Prelude in G minor, Rhein- 
berger; Andantino, Lemare; Finale from 
Symphony 6, Widor. 

July 10—Prelude and Cantilene, Pierne; 
Nocturne, Dethier; Grand Chorus in F, 
Salome. 

July 17—Sonata in D minor, Guilmant; 
Prelude in F minor, Rheinberger. 

July 24—Maestoso and Pastorale, Mac- 
Dowell; Meditation, Bubeck; ‘‘Hosannah,” 
Wachs. 

July Theme with 
Godard; 


31—Preambule and 

Variations, Rogers; Berceuse, 

Overture in C minor, Hollins. 
Claude L. Murphree, Gainesville, Fla.— 


Mr. Murphree, organist of the University 
of Florida, has given the following pro- 
grams in recent Sunday afternoon re- 


citals, which are a feature of the summer 
session: 

July 24—Chorale Prelude, ‘In 
Joy,” Bach; “Songs My Mother 
Me,”’ Dvorak; Capriccio, Lemaigre; 
body Knows de Trouble I've Seen,” ar- 
ranged by Gillette; Fantasia on 
Hawaiian National Airs, Stewart; ‘‘Forest 
Chimes,” T. Leslie Calver; Siciliano, Fry; 
“Playera” (Spanish Dance), Enrique 
Granados; Serenade, Widor; Overture 
Solenelle, ‘‘The Year 1812,’’ Tschaikowsky. 

July 31—Request program: Grand 
March from “Aida,’’ Verdi; Serenade, 
Schubert; Minuet, Boccherini; ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Song of Hope”’ (‘Voix Celeste’), Batiste; 
Prelude to Act 1 of ‘‘Carmen,”’ Bizet; 
“To a Wild Rose,"’ MacDowell; ‘“Anitra's 
Dance” (from ‘Peer Gynt” Suite), Grieg; 
“At Peace with the World,” Irving Ber- 
lin; Intermezzo, Act 2, ‘‘Carmen,’’ Bizet; 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 


Thee Is 
Taught 
“No- 


Mascagni; Overture to ‘William Tell,” 
Rossini. 

Dr. Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Numbers played by Dr. Hastings in re- 
cent popular programs at the Auditorium 
included: Priests’ March from ‘The 
Magic Flute,” Mozart; Sonata No. 1, Men- 
delssohn; Canon in D major, Schumann; 

“Siegfried and the Forest Bird,” Wagner; 
“The Guardian Angel,’ Pierne; ‘‘Absolu- 


tion,’’ Hastings; “Immortality,’’ Hastings. 

Frederic T. Egener, St. Catharines, 
Ont.—At special services in the St. Paul 
Street United Church, in which three 
churches joined, on July 3, Dr. Egener 
gave a recital after the evening service. 
His program included: Military March, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; ‘‘Can- 
tique du Soir,” Wheeldon; ‘‘The Squirrel,” 
Weaver; Fantasia on “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Rule Britannia,” Guilmant. 

Leslie B. Spelman, A. A. G. O., South 
Haven, Mich.—Mr. Spelman gave the fol- 
lowing program in a recital at the First 
Baptist Church July 19: Allegro Vivace 
from Fifth Symphony, Widor; Largo, 
Bach; “The Nightingale and the Rose,” 
Saint-Saens; “Dreams” and ‘Pygmies,” 
Stoug ton: Third Chorale, in A minor, 
Franck, 

Minor C. Baldwin, Middletown, Conn.— 
In a recital at the Unitarian Church of 
Uxbridge, Mass., on the occasion of the 
200th anniversary of the town, on June 
26, Dr. Baldwin played: Scherzo, Bossi; 
“Consolation,” Baldwin; Overture, Ros- 
sini; ‘‘At Evening,’’ Baldwin; ‘La Cin- 
quantaine,” Marie; “By the Sea,’’ Schu- 
bert; ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,’’ from ‘Tann- 
hiiuser,’’ Wagner. 





Moves into Larger Quarters. 

Every year for the last ten years the 
Marr & Colton Company has found it 
necessary to enlarge its factory space, 
buildings, staff and offices at Warsaw, ’ 
N. Y. The increased business from 
the New York office makes it neces- 
sary to take larger quarters. On Aug. 
1 the New York office was moved to a 
suite in the Paramount building, Times 
Square. Lee Heerwagen, sales man- 
ager, is in charge of the office. 
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Intermezzo in D flat ........ 50 
WILLIAM DROBEGG— 
WUAOLAOL 5 accasy codex nee 50 


Boston 
120 Boylston St. 





New Music for 
Choir and Organ 


ANTHEMS 


ORGAN 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE— 
Faith in His Love......... 


GEORGE B. NEVIN— 
The Day of the Lord Cometh .12 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE— 
Let All the World .... 
The Saints of God .. 
Into the Woods My 
Went 


Net 
. 10 


Master | 
ee vale 
R. HUNTING 

O Clap Your Hands 





WILLIAM FAULKES— 
Toccata, Carillon and March.1.00 


CUTHBERT HARRIS— 


Mélodie Céleste ............ 50 
PNB RENO) 03) hopraeausii oats 50 
J. A. MEALE— 

Serenade at Sunset ........ 50 
TERTIUS NOBLE— 

Choral Prelude on the Tune 
“CRPACAINED 6 cccciveees 50 
Choral Prelude on the Tune 
NTE 5, ds hemasie can ae 50 
Choral Prelude on the Tune 
ga eR oe coe eae 50 
Fantasy on a Welsh Tune 
(Ton=y-Botel) ..000cc0%0 snow 300 









New York 
8 West 40th St. 
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Ts facts about Estey Organs are included in the pages 
of these booklets. One covers the elementary principles 
of organ building. Another pictures various installations 
and the exclusive features of an Estey Church Organ. A 
third booklet is devoted to small church organs, space 
requirements and other questions which an organ committee 
always ask. 





Residence organs, theatre organs, one and two-manual reed 
organs are covered in special pamphlets. 


If you will tell us the type of instrument that interests you, 
we will gladly send appropriate literature. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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GREAT “SESQUI” ORGAN 
SOLD TO LARGE STORE 


GIMBEL BROTHERS BUYERS 





Exposition Instrument of 200 Stops 
Expected to Be Moved to Phila- 
delphia Establishment— 

Price Paid $25,000. 





According to dispatches from Phila- 
delphia the magnificent organ built for 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition last 
year by the Austin Organ Company 
has been sold to Gimbel Brothers and 
is to be installed in their Philadelphia 
store. Gimbel Brothers is one of the 
largest retail mercantile establish- 
ments in the country, having stores 
also in New York and Milwaukee. 

The purchase price has not been an- 
nounced by the receivers for the expo- 
sition, but Associated Press dispatches 
sent out on Aug. 11 stated that the 
organ was sold for $25,000. It was 
also set forth that an offer of $50,000 
received last January had been re- 
jected at that time. The sale at auc- 
tion, was advertised to take place Aug. 
10 and prospective bidders throughout 
the United States were notified. At 
the last moment, however, a private 
sale was effected by the receivers. 

The Sesquicentennial organ is one 
of the largest instruments in the 
United States. The specification, pub- 
lished in The Diapason March 1, 1926, 
showed a total of approximately 200 
speaking stops and the price paid was 
announced by the exposition authori- 
ties at the time to. be $150,000. When 
the organ was first installed the ex- 
position was in such an unfinished 
state and the attendance was so small 
that the recitals were very poorly at- 
tended. In the latter days of the Ses- 
quicentennial the finances of the enter- 
prise became so low that the series of 
daliy recitals was suddenly canceled 
and the performances by prominent 
organists from all parts of the United 
States came to an unceremonious halt. 

The sale of the organ to the Gimbel 
store not only appears to assure its 


permanent possession by Philadelphia, 
but again brings that city into prom- 
inence as a center of organ music. 
Gimbel Brothers’ store will be the 
third large mercantile establishment 
in the city to have an organ, the colos- 
sal instrument in the Wanamaker 
store being the first, while that in the 
Strawbridge & Clothier store will be 
the second when it is installed. 


PLACING BROOKLYN ORGAN 


Lewis & Hitchcock Three-Manual in 
Christ Church, Bay Ridge. 
Lewis & Hitchcock, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been awarded the 
contract for a large three-manual organ 
for Christ Church, Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The organ is being in- 
stalled and will be completed about 

Sept. 15. 
The specification is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Erzihler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 








SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Cornopean, ‘8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Choir Room Diapason, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 





ORGAN MAINTENANCE 
Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


Organs Tuned and Repaired 
Chimes Installed Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 
Used Organs Bought and Sold 
2899 Valentine Avenue 
New York City 
Sedgwick 5628 “Night and Day” 








Chas. F. Chadwick 
ORGAN BUILDER 


28 Dorchester Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 





Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 
Electric Blowers Installed 








Robert Grigo 


BUILDING—REPAIRING—TUNING 
of Pipe and Reed Art Organs. All kinds 
of Actions and Players rebuilt. 


I build special practice Reed Organs for 
organists in German style. 


Second hand organs at reasonable prices. 


943 Willoughby Ave,. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








PIPE ORGAN 


Service and Installations Complete 


Loyd M. Sandgquist 
119 Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak. 


WEILBIER 
Membrane Leather 


Experience covering many 
years and the cooperation of 
the well-informed leather 
maker with the organ build- 
ers and makers of pneumatic 
instruments of first rank 
have brought about this 
product, which excels all 
similar manufactured 
articles. 

The wild leather tanning 
method assures that this 
leather will remain soft and 
flexible in all climates. 

Its airtightness and dur-’ 
ability are well known. 

It has now been impregnated 
against damage bv insects and 
destruction by larvae, and can 
be utilized with perfect safety 
in every way. 

It is first-class material for 
the first-class instrument. 

It fulfills all demands. 


Ask for patterns and prices 
—you will see the advantage. 


Supply men also, will de- 
liver it promptly. 


C. WEILBILK 


LEATHER 
MANUFACTURER 


Hanover, Germany 











Have you heard 


Virginia Carrington - Thomas 


An American organist and composer 


in recitals of unusual interest 





19 West 44th Street New York 


play? 





Percy B. Eversden 


M. A., Mus. Doc. 


Recitals :-: Instruction 
1147 Aubert St. Louis, Mo. 


Robert Moris J readwell 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 


Claremont Presbyterian Church 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














THOS. BELLY 


Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
30 vears practical experience 
Church and Theatre Organs Maintained 
and Kept in Condition Par Excellence. 
Old Tracker Organs Fitted With the 
Most Reliable eAction Electro-Pneumatic 

DETROIT, “MI CH. 
Ph. Northway 026%, Ad.: 401 E. Palmer St. 


S. Wesley Sears 


Organist-Choirmaster 
St. James Church 
Philadelphia 


Organ Recitals Organ Instruction 

















KYLE DUNKEL 


All Angels’ Church 
West End Ave. and 81st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Re he GO 
Organist and Choirimaster Calvary 
Episcopal Church and Temple B’Rith 
Sholom. Head of Organ Department 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
2037 Alta Ave. Louisville, Ky. 











MODERNIZING 


Consists of conserving all that is 
good and replacing the obsolete 
actions of 


GOOD ORGANS 





1719 East 82nd Street 





FRANK BLASHFIELD 


Cleveland, Ohio 





USELMA CLARKE SMITH 
ORGANIST - PIANIST 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, TEACHING 
1714 CHESTNUT ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA 


PAUL E. GROSH 


Mus. B. 


ORGAN—VOICE PRODUCTION 
Dir. Tarkio College Conservatory 
Tarkio, Mo. 











Vera Kitchener 


A.A.G.0. S. T. 0. 


58 Central Park West 
NEW YORK CITY 


JAMES TOPP 


° Pipe Organ Builder 
TUNING — REPAIRING — ENLARGING 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 
2750 Prairie Avenue 
Evanston, III. 














CARL F. MUELLER 


Organist and Director of Music 


Grand Ave. Congregational Church 


DIRECTOR Tripoli Chanters 
Bucyrus Choral Club 
FACULTY: Milw. Inst. of Music 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








PIPE ORGANS 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Stahl Organ Co., Maywood, III. 


Office and Factory: 
809-811 RAILROAD STREET 
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Kimball Organ in Hollywood 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


KIMBALL SOLOIST ORGANS 
A Broader Scope for the Residence Organ 


eve individual playing of leading organists is reproduced with such fidelity 
by this wonderful instrument that each rendition identifies the artist as 
clearly as his handwriting. Also, the same roll may be played with almost 
endless personal interpretations—or the instrument may be played by hand— 
so comprehensive is the construction of the Kimball Soloist organ. In exclusive 
hotels, this beautiful instrument adds materially to the pleasure of the guests. 
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Every instrument is specially designed to suit the present structural layout 
of each home, whether completed or under construction. Prices, $10,000 up. 


A demonstration will be arranged to suit your convenience. 





W. W. KIMBALL CO. (Est. 1857 ), 220 Kimball Hall, 306 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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With the Moving 
Picture Organist 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 











New Cinema Organ Book. 

The newest book to be published on 
theater organ playing is “How to Play 
the Cinema Organ,’ by George Too- 
tell, an English “movie” player of 
prominence. The work is divided into 
two parts— ‘The Orchestral Organist” 
and “The Solo Organist.” In part 1 
the author treats the harmonium, 
Mustel organ and pipe organ, and in 
part 2 solo playing, how to compile a 
film accompaniment and the extempor- 
ized accompaniment. 

Passing over the harmonium and 
Mustel organ, of which very few, if 
any, are to be found in American thea- 
ters, he gives emphasis to the impor- 
tant point of touch and stresses the 
necessity for not only a pure legato, 
but the development of the staccato 
touch, without which no theater organ- 
ist can hope to succeed. 

In several paragraphs devoted to 
pedaling the phrase “think orches- 
trally” is to be found, and this has al- 
ways been one of our maxims, as has 
the. advice to play “from a piano con- 
ductor’s copy.” He cites the fact that 
so-called harmonium parts (organ 
parts issued with orchestrations) are 
far too thinly written. 

We note that even in England the 
element of humor appeals to the w riter 


when leaders assign “second violin 
parts” (and other abominations) to the 
organist. The necessity for a knowl- 


edge of harmony in order to make 
headway at all in this difficult task of 
filling in when odd parts are used is 
emphasized. 

In the second division—the solo or- 
ganist—the author takes an excellent 
attitude toward the degrading and 
vicious jazz players, who play nothing 
else than jazz for all occasions, and 
rightly condemns them. Good exam- 
ples are given of adapting piano solos 
to the organ. We quote: “Whether 
we like jazz or not is quite immaterial. 
Jazz is so and must be attended to, 
espec ially on a jazz scene. But no or- 
ganist possessing artistic and good 
taste will mutilate a classic melody by 
jazzing it; to ‘symphonically synco- 
pate’ a noble melody is a wicked act 
of vandalism which can only be 
prompted by a vulgar mind.” 

He agrees with our principle of hav- 
ing the organist’s repertoire consist 
mainly of piano conductor parts, as be- 
ing more orchestral in coloring, on the 
advantage of having the various or- 


chestral parts “cued in”’—somethirrg 
the legitimate organ copy does not 
have—and on “pre-viewing” the films 


in order to select a proper and fitting 


musical setting. Cue sheets, themes, 
the different divisions of dramatic 
music, storm inusic and many other 


classifications all receive thorough dis- 
cussion. Continuity is mentioned as 
an important point in feature playing, 
although the organist sometimes 1s 
under a severe handicap of bad film 


editing, in which the continuity varies 
from good to none at all. “Flash- 
backs” and short films come in for a 


share of attention. 

The latter part of the 
voted to extemporization, 
essentials are noted: (1) The gift of 
melody, (2) a knowledge of harmony 
and (3) a knowledge of form. 

Altogether the volume contains very 
interesting and valuable material for 


book is de- 
and three 


the theater player. It is published by 
W. Paxton & Co., London. Throughout 
the motion picture theater is referred 
to as the “cinema,” contrasted with the 
American terms of “photoplay theater” 
and “movie.” 


While watchin: 4 a typical Western 
comedy drama the other evening in a 
neighborhood house we were struck 
with the confirmation of our often ex- 
pressed idea that in moments of tense 
dramatic action the organist can fit the 
film better by improvising, provided 
he has a good knowledge of harmony 
and form, and has the ability to origi- 
nate new and refreshing themes. By 
this means a far greater degree of cor- 
rect synchrony can be achieved than 
by playing a straight work, either a 
light agitato or dramatic agitato. 

There are moments when surprise, 
consternation and amazement are ex- 
pressed by the principal actors in the 
drama, when striking dramatic chords 
are required, and other sections where 
a bar or two of steady “hurry” is 
necessary. All this can be coherently 
expressed in the right musical accom- 
paniment by a clever organist who un- 
derstands what mood is pictured on 
the screen, and who earnestly strives 
to follow the action with his music. 


New Photoplay Music. 

Sea Pieces: From Ditson we re- 
ceive several numbers applicable to sea 
films. ‘Where Waters Flow,” by 
C. W. Lemont, is a melody richly em- 
bellished with melodious thirds; “Air 
Castles,” by the same composer, is an 
excellent descriptive number suitable 
for the many fleeting mystic scenes of 
various sea films; “A Night on the 
River,” by C. W. Kern, is a smooth 
barcarolle in G, a characteristic tone 
picture of a moonlight ride on the 
river. 

A suite of three numbers by Cecil 
Burleigh, “Three Mood Pictures, ae: 
written in a deeper vein. (1) ‘ ‘Ponder- 
ing” proves to be a broad, dignified and 
serious revery. (2) “Drifting” is a 
quiet and serene minor interlude. (3) 
B se Seen ad : 

Tempest Tossed” is a boisterous work 
depicting the turbulence of the rushing 


waters. In adapting this piece to the 
organ it will be found necessary to 


play certain ultra- pianistic passages in 
the middle re gister in an altered form. 
Descriptive: “Two Cuckoos,” by 
Weissheyer, is a clever and simple 
piece effectively illustrating the idea of 
two cuckoos. Registration should be 
made on the F rench horn or soft flute. 

Oriental: “Two Sketches from the 
Orient,” by Burleigh, are: (1) In F 
sharp minor, a sombre number of slow 
tempo which may also be used as a 
processional, and (2) in B minor, a 
whimsical, fleeting glimpse of Oriental 
life, useful on many og scenes. 
“Moonlight Beneath the Palms,” by 
W. Merriam, is the third of “Far East 
Impressions” (Schirmer). A languor- 
ous theme of great beauty floats 
above a delicate sweep of arpeggio, 
like gossamer clouds in mystic mcon 
beams. 

Spanish: “Under a Spanish Moon,” 
by V. Young, in three-four measure, 
is a well written number in the ac- 
cepted Spanish style. 

Woodland: “The Forest at Dawn,” 
by M. Baron (Belwin), is out of the 
ordinary in being a work of splendid 
composition. The awakening of the 
feathered songsters at dawn, the sun- 
rise and the gradual breaking of day 
are all illustrated. This piece should 
also be catalogued under bird pieces. 

Russian: “Rural Russia,” by 
Levenson, contains two themes. The 
first, in G minor, is dolorous and full 
of pathos, while the second, G major, 
is bright in style and ponerse the ssa 


pier moments in the lives of the Rus- 
sian peasants. 

Mysteriosos: “Mysterioso No. 3, 
of Aborn’s “Animal Cartoonix,” is 
especially good for comedy work, pic- 
colo and flute, or piccolo and bourdon, 
16 ft, being suggested registration. 
“Valse Mysterieuse,” by Baron, is ma- 
jestic and at the same time weird in 
form. A “Majestic Mysterioso,” by 
Kilyeni, verges on the dramatic, while 
an “Agitated Mysterioso” pictures un- 
rest and uncertainty. A variety of 
“spooky” numbers that should please 
all tastes. 


” 





ORGAN FOR A LARGE HOTEL 


Geneva Company to Build Three- 
Manual with Two Consoles. 
The Geneva Organ Company is 
building an instrument which is to be 
installed in the new Baker Hotel at 
St. Charles, Ill, which will be com- 
pleted and opened for business late 
this fall. The organ will have two 
consoles and three manuals. One 
console will stand in the Pasio lounge 
and the other in the dining-room. 
Each console will be equipped with a 
self-player. Wolfe, Harper & Truex, 
architects of the hotel, designed the 
fronts of the consoles. They are in 
elaborate Spanish design. The frames 
are in walnut and the panels in ebony, 
and there will be much attractive 
polychrome inlay ornamentation in 

golden, black and orange tints. 

Numerous organs are ready or be- 
ing completed for shipment at the 
Geneva factory. The list of shipments 
in the near future includes the follow- 
ing: Congregational Church at Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., M. E. Church at Arlington 
Heights, St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
St. Paul; Evangelical Church, Rock- 
ford; M. E. Church, Aberdeen, Miss.; 
Central -Park Reformed Church, Hol- 
land; Mich.; First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, ~~ and St. Mark’s Catho- 
lic Church, Gary, Ind. 





A three-manual organ to be built by 
George Kilgen & Son, Inc., is to be a 
Temple 
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GEHRKEN 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


“Warren Gehrken’s 
recitals are rapidly 
gaining a unique rep- 
utation in the world 
N. ¥. 


of music.” — 


World. 


Management: 
EASTMAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OF 








Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 
PIPE ORGANS 


1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 








‘CARI? FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 
PLAYHOUSE MUSIC SERIES 
Six ag -50 each 








part of the reconstruction of, Slow, melodic music, Oriental music, 
Beth-Or at Montgomery, Ala. Sere, nn Light music, 
HENRY — PARKS ORG AN I build everything 
itor . 
, F needed according to 
The Musical Scrap Book Magazine P A RT S 8 


Staff: 
Chicago Daily News. 
Instructor Theatre Organ: 
Chicago Musical College. 





model or pattern. 


R. GRIGO 
943 Willoughby Ave. Brooklyn, New York 











HENRY A. DITZEL 


Organist and Choirmaster 
First Lutheran Church 
DAYTON, OHIO 


THEATRE 















EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN 
ist should have this complete 
course in trick and knitation play- 
. Contains detaile ng Degg so 
Snore, 


in. 
for. Producing Do; 
Rooster ROK. Train. Baw: 


ORGANIST SE Bia eisioee is 
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C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 

We do all kinds of work up to a com- 

plete new organ. Chimes and harps 
furnished. 


Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 


lars, postage prepaid 
C. ROY CARTER, Organist 
Box 97, Sta C.Los Angeles. Cal. 
MOTION PICTURE MUSIC 
BY FRENCH MASTERS: MOUTON, 
FOSSE, GILLET, FAUCHEY, GABRIEL- 


eo SEND’ FOR FREE SAMPLE 
PIAN PART: CATALOGUES AND 
SPECIAL, OFFER “MUSIC ON AP- 
PROVAL 


MANUS yoy Co., INC. 
Nept. C, 145 W. N. ¥. C. 








Ww. RIESBERG, a. a. c.o. 


Organist, Director Greene Ave. 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Head Piano Dep’t, N. Y. School 

of Music and Arts. With 
MUSICAL COURIER 

26 West 86th St. NEW YORK 


Telephone Circle 4500. 


the 








Pacific PipeOrganCo. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
Installations of All Makes 
Correspondence Solicited 
P. O. Box 829 


PORTLAND OREGON 





WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Dedications RECITALS Festivals 


Address: Guilmant Organ School, 17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 











EMANUEL SEMERAD & SON 


Yearly Care of Organs 
Rebuilding, Repairing, Tuning. 
1811 South Harding Avenue, Chicago 


Blowers Installed 
Telephone Lawndale 0325 








MARGARET 








WILLIAM 














LeoTE & 
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426 FINE ARTS BLDG. 





AVAILABLE TOGETHER OR SINGLY FOR CONCERTS 
AND FESTIVALS 


DEDICATION PROGRAMS AND ORATORIO 
APPEARANCES A SPECIALTY 


Yn Zronxo 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LET your satisfaction be 
complete. Specify DEAGAN 
percussions in the Organ you 
purchase or when adding per- 
cussion stops. There is no suc- 
cessful substitute. They are 
used by practically every Organ 
manufacturer in North Amer- 
ica as well as by a number of 
European builders. 
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DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon Harps, 
Marimba-Harps, Xylophones, 
Orchestral Bells, etc., are pro- 
duced in the largest factory of 
its kind in the world, by skilled 
craftsmen, trained through 
years of service under the direc- 
tion of the greatest living au- 
thority on percussion tone and 
tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
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J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


Established 1880 
Deagan Building, 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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DEAGAN MASTER TUNERS ARE IN DAILY USE 
IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AT WASHINGTON 
AS WELL AS IN THE DEAGAN FACTORY 
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SCOTTISH RITE ORGAN 
FOR NEW CASTLE, PA. 


FOUR-MANUAL IS BY MOLLER 


Gift of the Late George Greer, Who 
Died Before Completion of Instru- 
ment, Is Being Installed in 
Cathedral Auditorium. 


M. P. Moller, Inc., is installing in 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral at New 
Castle, Pa., a large four-manual organ 
and it will be ready for dedication in 
a short time. This organ is the gift 
to the Scottish Rite of George Greer, 
who was a prominent New Castle 
citizen. A pathetic fact in this con- 
nection is the recent death of Mr. 
Greer, who passed away a few months 
after he had let the contract for the 
instrument. The organ is to be in 
the cathedral auditorium and is to be 
a distinct addition to the musical 
features of the growing city a short 
distance north of Pittsburgh. 

Incidentally the Moller factory is 
installing another four-manual in the 
Third United Presbyterian Church in 
New Castle. In 1924 the same builder 
placed a four-manual in the First 
Presbyterian Church and a_ three- 
manual Moller built in 1912 stands in 
the First Methodist Church. 

The Scottish Rite Cathedral instru- 
ment is to be equipped with a solo 
symphonist self-player. Another fea- 
ture is a floating string organ. The 
specification of stops is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Gross Fléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Fern Floite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Viole d’Amour, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gemshorn Celeste, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Hohl Fioéte, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 4 rks., 244 pipes. 
Tuba, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole @’Orchestre Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Violina, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flautina, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Bass Horn, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Viole Celeste, & ft., 49 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 49 pipes 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dolce Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 
Violin, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

SOLO ORGAN. 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Hohl Fiéte, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Bass Trumpet, 16 ft., 49 notes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

STRING ORGAN. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Salicional Celeste, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre Celeste, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 


73 pipes. 





Gamba, § ft., 
Gamba Celeste, 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

PERCUSSION SECTION. 
Chimes, 25 notes, 
Harp, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Celesta, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
Piano, 8 ft. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 32 ft., 44 pipes. 
First Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Second Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
First Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Second Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Violone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 


61 pipes. 
8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Posaune, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave Bass, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


First Gedeckt, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Second Gedeckt, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Trombone, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 


3ombarde, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


32 notes. 
32 notes. 


Second Trumpet, 8 ft., 
Echo Bourdon, 16 ft., 
Piano, 8 ft. 

Chimes. 











THE WESTERN SERVICE COMPANY 


O. J. SOLLE, Master Mechanic 
ORGAN DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Maintenance Tuning’ Repairing 


Church, Theatre Unit and 
Automatic Organ Service 
Old Organs Electrified 
Percussions Installed 


Prices and Specifications 
NEW ORGANS 


Office: 
2120 S. MILLARD AVE., 
Rockwell 5124 


Get Our on 


Shop: 
2100 S. MARSHALL 
CHICAGO 
Factory Representatives 


SIMPLEX 


ALL STEEL BLOWERS 
Mfd. by B. F. BLOWER CO. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BLVD. 


Chicago 








Our 
Serbice 


We are competent to give you 
prompt and efficient service in 
every respect. 

Yearly maintenance contracts. 


All our work is scientifically 
correct and our desire to win 
your satisfaction is our con- 
stant incentive to be minutely 
thorough in all that we do for 
you. 


2L.D. Morris Organ Company 


20 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 








CHANDLER 
GOLDTHWAITE 











Classified Advertisements 





FOR SALE. 


WANTED—HELP. 





FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL ROOSE- 
velt organ, twelve stops, tracker action, 
excellent condition, also TWO-MANUAL 
GEORGE Ss. HUTCHINGS ORGAN, 
twelve stops, tracker action, unusually 
good condition, woodwork like new, blow- 
er. Inquire of LEWIS & HITCHCOCK, 
Inc., 228-30-32 K street, S. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. {tf] 

FOR SALE—ONE STOP WOOD 
flute pipes, 8-ft. pitch, from CC, 58 pipes. 
Lower five pipes mitered. Almost new. 
Price $25. Also one 1-H. P. Kinetic 
blower, 7-inch pressure, also 25-inch suc- 
tion, 60-cycle, 208 volts, A. C. 


104 or 
Price $65. George W. Holland, Westerly, 
| a 3 














FOR SAL LE—TO REBU ILDERS ‘OR 
churches, one Roosevelt pneumatic organ, 
eight stops; one Hutchings tracker urgan, 
eight stops, two-manual, sixty-one notes; 
one Estey ten-stop ,two-manual and pedal 
reed organ. Each with blowers. Extra 
cheap. Midmer-Losh, Inc., Merrick, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


FOR SAL LE—EI 4s4ECTRIC 
We specialize in small blowers, for pipe 
and reed organs. Pipe organ blowers 
from $110. Reed organ outfits from $90. 
These outfits guaranteed exceptionally 
quiet in operation, no motor hum, etc. 
References to churches where these out- 
fits are installed sent on request. SERV- 
ICE MACHINE COMPANY, Danvers, 
Mass. 

FOR " SALE—THREE ‘SEVEN “AND 
one-third octave, new, piano case organs; 
choice $100 each. One two-manual and 
pedal bass Lyon & Healy Peloubet reed 
pipe organ, $600. Also one Story & Clark 
two-manual and pedal bass, twenty-two 
stops, $500; with motor and blower $600. 
Other good bargains in new or second- 
hand organs. We are now manufacturing 
very fine heavy chapel organs for 
churches and lodge halls, prices reason- 
able, direct from factory. A. L. WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO., 215 Englewood 
avenue, Chicago. 


BLOWERS. 





FOR SALE—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
an organ builder to obtain a small fac- 
tory that has been established for forty 
years in the building of pipe organs. This 
business is now owned by partners and 
will be sold in whole or any part desired. 
Must have at least $4,000 cash. Address 











H-4, The Diapason. 

FOR SALE--FOURTEEN STOP E. & 
G. G. Hook tracker action organ in good 
condition, with solid walnut case; also 2- 
H. P. electric motor with Kinetic blower 
for same, cheap. Address K-6, The 
Diapason. 

FOR SALE—ONE KIMBALL SEMI- 


unit pipe organ with blower and generator 
complete. Has eleven speaking stops and 
chimes. Organ in good condition. In- 
quire Lubliner & Trinz Theaters, Inc., 
307 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 











FOR SALE—EIGHTEEN-STOP E. & 
G. G. Hook tracker organ. Pipes in excel- 
lent condition. Heavy front and side 
panels enclosing entire instrument. Being 
replaced by three-manual Estey, donated. 
Inquire of Mr. Henry W. Seeley, First 
Congregational Church, Washington, 
Conn. .- tf 





FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL BENN- 
nett organ, four years old, twelve stops, 
electric action, detached console. Apply 
to Calvin Brown, 4539 North Richmond 
street, Chicago. 











CAROLYN 





. 8. F. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Theory Lessons by Correspondence 


Special Course for Candidates Preparing for A. G. O. a 
STUDIO, 368 EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N. 


M. CRAMP 


A: G.-0. 














GusTAV F, D6OHRING 
INVITES 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


DEMONSTRATION 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DOHRING 


Room 427, 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


OF 














WANTED 
VOICERS' 


experienced in 


REEDS 
and FLUES 


FOR HIGH GRADE 
THEATER ORGAN PIPES 
When writing mention in detail 
the basis on which you prefer 


to handle proposition, whether 
hour or contract plan. 


Address 
K-4, The Diapason 














WANTED—REED VOICER 
with experience on both church 
and theater reeds. Address K-9, 
The Diapason. 





DRAFTSMAN WANTED — OPENING 
for an experienced man capable of laying 
out modern organs. To the right man 
this position promises a future that will 
not be limited to drafting. Factory lo- 
eated near New York. Salary in keeping 
with ability of applicant. Address K-8, 
The Diapason. 





WANTED—THE BENNETT ORGAN 
Company (established 1865), recently 
greatly expanded, desires experienced 
sales representatien in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Detroit and Florida. 
Address Bennett Organ Company, Rock 
Island, Tl. 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 
to sell pipe organs to theaters. Perma- 
nent position and fine opportunity for the 
right man. State experience and give 
references. Address H-2, The Diapason. 


WANTED — VOICERS, FLUE AND 
reed; must be thoroughly experienced on 
both church and theater. Exceptional 
opportunity for the right man. Address 
H 7, The Diapason. 








WANTED — ORGAN BUILDERS IN 
every state to handle a new and im- 
proved system of modernizing old organs. 
For information address, Frank W. East 
& Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





WANTED—ORGAN TUNERS, STEADY 
work, splendid chance. Louis F. Mohr & 
©o., 2899 Valentine avenue, Bronx, New 
York City. [tf] 








POSITIONS WANTED. 





POSITION WANTED—CONCERT OR- 
ganist, American, European education, 
with wide experietice in boy choirs and 
choral training, desires change of loca- 


tion. Three-manual organ and living sal- 
ary requisites. Address K-2, The Dia- 
pason. 





POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Organ Salesman would like to make con- 
nection with old established manufac- 
turer of pipe organs. Address K-7, The 
Diapason. 





POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST, 
pianist, European-American education, 
available September. Excellent creden- 
tials, experience. Requisites, modern, 
three-manual organ, teaching. Texas or 
South preferred. Address G-9, The Dia- 
pason. [9] 





POSITION WANTED — Organist with 
long experience in France and America, 
familiar with Gregorian Chant, wishes po- 
sition in Catholic church anywhere; best 
references. Address K-5, The Diapason. 





POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST 
and choir director desires change. In 
present position ten years. Modern organ 
necessary. Preferably Texas or the South. 
Address K-3, The Diapason. 
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Pittsburgh News Items 


By JAMES PHILIP JOHNSTON 
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Pittsburgh, Pa, Aug. 19—A din- 
ner was held at the Ruskin July 28 in 
farewell to Daniel R. Philippi, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the Church of 
the Ascension, who leaves Pittsburgh 
to assume similar duties at Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis. Arthur 
B. Jennings, the retiring dean of the 
Western Pennsylvania chapter, A. G. 
O., presided, and short remarks were 
made by Dr. Charles Heinroth, a long- 
time personal friend of the guest of 
honor, dating from their New York 
days; Dr. Caspar P. Koch and William 
H. Oetting, the newly-elected dean, to 
which Mr. Philippi responded, prom- 
ising to visit us often. 

Considerable merriment ensued upon 
reference to a certain cherry tree 
climbing escapade at a Musicians’ Club 
picnic, especially when Mr. Philippi 
gave as his motive for breaking a 
commandment and courting sudden 
death at the point of a shotgun, the 
desire to please the ladies. The fun 
was climaxed by a performance on the 
piano by Mr. Philippi of a few well- 
known selections, including the “Blue 
Danube,” in which he made thoroughly 
ultra-modern effects by playing each 
hand in a different key. W. K. Steiner, 
A. A. G. O., suggested that we go 
to the Church of the Ascension, where 
Mr. Philippi “might play upon an in- 
strument he knows something about.” 
This was done, and we were edified 
with the playing of Bach’s Passacaglia 
in Mr. Philippi’s inimitable style. 

As several of the organists were 
then leaving for the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to hear the latter por- 
tion of a recital being played by An- 
thony Jawelak, blind pianist, our 
happy company broke up, with many 
expressions of good will to Mr. Phil- 
ippi and his mother, who is his close 
comrade in all that he does. 


The arrival of the “month of sub- 
stitutes” proved an exciting time for 
some of us who were asked to try to 
secure organists to supply last-minute 
appeals for help. Some of the organ- 
ists who have been filling in for their 
colleagues are: John Groth at the 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church, 
for A. B. Jennings, Jr.; Mrs. Nellie 
Risher Roberts, for T. Carl Whitmer 
at the Sixth Presbyterian during July, 
and for Miss Grace Hall at the Shady- 
side United Presbyterian in August; 
Harold E. Schuneman at the Third 
Presbyterian, for Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth, and Miss Clara Ewing at the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, for 
James Philip Johnston, who played at 
Trinity Episcopal for Alfred Hamer, 
who is spending his summer at New 
Bedford, Mass. ; 

Mrs. W. Bailey McCreery will be in 
charge at the Church of the Ascension 
until a successor to Daniel R. Philippi 
is chosen. 


Adolph M. Foerster, the well-known 
Pittsburgh musician, died Aug. 10. He 
is known to organists as the composer 
of several organ numbers, anthems 
and solos most valuable in church 
work, At the funeral service his “Ave 
Maria” for voice, violin and piano was 
performed; also a “Lamentation” for 
piano. 


Pittsburgh was represented at the 


St. Louis convention of the N. A. O. 
by Charles A. H. Pearson and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold E. Schuneman. 











W. HOPE TILLEY 
ORGANIST 
Queen Theatre 

Austin, Texas 


George B. Kemp, Jr. 
ORGANIST 


812 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


Organist, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist 
Walter P. Zimmerman 


4405 Berkeley Avenue 
CHICAGO 








\LBANW.COOPER 
ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Trinity Episcopal Church 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
P. O. Box 107 








RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
EDITH LANG 
ORGANIST 


Programs of Distinction and Charm 


26 Exeter St. BOSTON 


TELLERS-KENT PIPE ORGANS 


Designed and Built for Your Church 


Tellers-Kent Pipe Organs are 
installed in many Churches and in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
because of their beautiful tone, ar- 
tistic design and substantial con- 
struction. Write us, or our nearest 
Sales Representative, for catalogue, 
specifications and references. 


Factory Office: 


ERIE, PA. 


J. A. Dahistedt Sons, Stephen PoChedley, 
2038 W. Liberty Ave. 200 Brunswick Bivd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘alo, N. ¥. 

ll, J. Werner, B. B. Terrill, 

26 O'Farrell St., 15 Exchange 8t., 
San Francisco, Cal. Boston, Mass, 











Guy C. Filkins 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Central Methodist Church 
Detroit, Mich. 








Edwin Stanley Seder 


F A.G.O 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
686 Irving Park Boulevard CHICAGO 








WALTER KELLER 


Mus. D., F. A. G. O. 


Director Sherwood Music Schools 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


300 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 


ORGAN PIPES and SUPPLIES 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 





We have been in business continuously for twenty-eight 
years, and our reputation with our customers is our best 
recommendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who.are not familiar with our work are 
respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 








LUCIEN E. BECKER 
F. A. G. O. 
Recitals, Instruction 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
380 E. 14th St., North 











PATENTS—TRADE MARKS— 
COPYRIGHTS 


Prompt Attention. Expert Service 
Protect Your Original Ideas 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Patent Lawyer 
524 Tenth Street Washington, D. C. 








Frank A. McCarrell 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Recitals and Instruction 
2519 NORTH SECOND STREET 


“THE GATEWAY” 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Clark and Fenton 
Nyack, N. Y. 

[t is a pleasure to note the excellent work your firm 
is doing in electrifying fine old organs and generally 
bringing them up-to-date mechanically and tonally. I can 
see no reason for the scrapping of fine old organs, and your 
work justifies my opinion. More often than not the new 
organ is not tonally the equal of the old one, and still more 
often many of its supposed mechanical virtues are utterly 
useless,—except to organ salesmen. 


Wishing you continued success, 
Cordially yours, 
June 23, 1927. Archer Gibson. 
Studio: 257 West 86th St., 
New York City. 


CLARK & FENTON 


NYACK, N. Y. 








E. Harold Du Vall 


Organist—Choirmaster 
Bushwick Presbyterian Church, 
Temple Beth-El of Manhattan 
Beach 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











STANLEY MARTIN 
ORGANIST 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
St. Mark’s Church, Bvanston, Ill. 
INSTRUCTION RECITALS 
1818 Oak Ave., Evanston 
Tel. University 8926 








RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
B. Mus. 

Assistant Professor, Organ and Theory 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana 
Organist and Director, Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, Champaign, Illinois. 
RECITALS 

















Robert Morton 
Organ Company 


The National Renown of the ROBERT MORTON 
ORGAN has been attained by Unparalleled 
Achievements in Organ Building. 


Robert Morton Organs are now built in styles 
suitable for Churches, Auditoriums, Thea- 
tres, Lodges and Homes. 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San 


Factories: Van Nuys, 
Francisco, Los Angeles 


California 
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CHURCH MUSIC THE TOPIC 
Wellesley Conference Marked by Dis- 
cussions and Recitals. 

The music school of the Wellesley 
Conference for Church Work, held an- 
nually at Wellesley College by the 
Episcopal Church, was in session from 
June 27 to July 7. Owing to the ab- 
sence of Thompson Stone, choirmas- 
ter and organist of the Church of the 
Advent in Boston, and conductor of 
the Apollo Club and of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, who is dean of 
the school, the director this summer 
was Frederick Johnson, in charge of 
the music of Bradford Academy, 
Mass., and choirmaster and organist 
cf the Congregational Church in Brad- 
ford. The courses given were “Plain- 
song,” by Canon Winfred C. Douglas; 
“Choir Training,” by Frederick John- 
son, and the “Music of the Polyphonic 
Period and Modern Spain,” by Walter 
Williams, choirmaster and organist of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, R. I. 
A lecture on “The Ritual Music of the 
Church” was given by Wallace Good- 
rich, dean of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and a member of 
the joint commission on church music 
of the Episcopal Church. Many promi- 
nent choirmasters and organists were 
in attendance and the discussions were 
most interesting, provocative of 
thought and stimulating to new en- 
deavors. At a choral evensong, the 
conference chorus, under the capable 
direction of Mr. Johnson, sang three 
motets—“Blessed Is He,” by Samuel 
S. Wesley; “The King of Glory,” by 
Aichinger, and a “Tantum Ergo,” by 
Tomas L. da Victoria. Organ recitals 
were given daily in Houghton Chapel, 
Wellesley College. 





Miss Vera Kitchener, president, and 
Miss Margaret French, secretary of 
the Society of Theater Organists, and 
Miss Ruth Barrett, former secretary, 
organists, respectively of the Metro- 
politan (Brooklyn), Loew’s Ejighty- 


and reconstruction work. 





Two types of magnets filling a long felt want, affording great economy in organ building 


Our Stop Action Magnet is made with one, two, and three contacts; also with one coil 
only and one contact, or without any coils, making possible an unlimited number of applications 
for regular and special stops. 


Our C-5 Relay Coupler Magnet, made with ten and fifteen contacts, now embodies the 
safest and best action possible, and is absolutely sure and dependable for relay coupler work. 


We manutacture a complete line of supplies for the pipe organ, and are especially prepared 
to furnish your own special requirements in nearly all kinds of material—in phosphor bronze, 
nickel silver, brass, zinc, and steel flat and round wires. 


Write for samples, prices and information. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 





C-3 Stop Action Magnet 





C-5 Relay Magnet 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., U. S. A. 





third street, New York, and the Fourth 





Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, 
sailed June 11 on La France to take a 
three months’ course in Fontainebleau 
School of Music. Miss French, in ad- 
dition to her studies, will play a few 
weeks at the Gaumont Palace, Paris, 
where there is a thirty-stop Aeolian, 
doing solos twice a day. In addition 
to organ work they will study im- 


Church Organ Maintenance 


Estimates submitted for every kind of 
organ repairs—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


JAMES COLE 


76 Lynde Ave. Melrose, Mass. 





provising with Marcel Dupre. 











Harold F. Rivenburgh 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH 
(Presbyterian) HUDSON, N. Y. 


JOHN HARMS 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


St. Peter’s Church 
New York City 














CHARLOTT 


3217 Wisconsin Avenue, 


Chicago, IIl., 
Of the six recital programs there was 
MOUS PRAISE BY ALL THE ORGANISTS 


E ALEIN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Washington, D. C. 


First Woman Recitalist at a National Convention of The American Guild ", pers 
1925 ° 


Washington, D. 
one that received aes Oe NANT- 
for the compositions presented and the 


manner of their presentation. This was the program given by Charlotte Klein—In 
the Library of Congress—Washington Star, July 3, 1927. 


ee, 


rman Organs 


BUILT BY ARTISTS AND ARTISANS SINCE 1884 =. 


Possess that exquisite quality which imparts to 
the voice of an organ something of the divine, and 
draws from the audience a thrill that attests the 
fittingness of the title “King of Instruments.” 


BEMAN ORGAN COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 














The Auditorium 


HUGH McAMIS 


MUNICIPAL “ORGANIST 


San Antonio, Texas 








ROOM 220, KIMBALL HALL 


EDWARD BENEDICT 


UNIT CRGAN INSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7%. octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 
leading artists and student 
pianists. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 





Full size 74% octave folds like a 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
215 Englewood Ave. _ “**tnerette covered. _ 
CHICAGO, ILL. DEPARTMENT D., 


















SEND FOR SAMPLES 





Successors to GEO. 
Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 


HAND & COMPANY 


ALBRECHT 


Phone, MAIN 1387 


304 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WHITE, SON COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Offices and Warehouse to 
601 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 


Specialists in the 
Manufacture of Organ and Player Piano Leathers 
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VESPER RECITALS AT U. OF I. 


ooklet Contains Programs of Illinois | P, BUTZ EN & SONS ° 
ts Established. 1908 Another Big Value for One Dollar 


published in the form of a handsome >: ‘ 
booklet the programs of the vesper Pipe Organ Builders 


organ recitals played at the university 


oe) 
during the school year of 1926-27. Electric and Pneumatic Actions 
This list, like several others of promi- | Organs Rebuilt and Modernized a 
nent recital series which are issued Blowers Installed } 


yearly, should be of interest and prac- 




















tical value to every organist who is All parts made to order 
enhancing his repertory. A resume of ) 
the programs shows that 124 organ 2128 W. 13th St. Chicago 
compositions, fifty-seven  transcrip- Telank AC anc lon Diffie ‘ ee aes sh 
tions and eight solos and ensemble eisenane Canal aces A Collection of Non-Difficult Organ Compositions 
numbers made M4 J total of 189 Suitable for Many Occasions 
works  performec ne composers / % Fas 
whose works have appeared most fre- Pietro AE Cae cen Per Cent Good ae 
quently are J. S. Bach (11); Alexandre "ischer Edition No. 5861...... seteeees ropeepteeeeeeeees rice, $1.00 
+ seamen gt lal or Franck (8) and JOSEPH W. CONTENTS 
ichar agner (7) CON WEANING: -BAGHON 3 «oo 5 cone sic dev ncwedaensstecws Mabel Pallatt 
The vesper recitals at the University A TWILIGHT LULLABY Rscmeeicenns fy 
of Illinois are given on Sunday after EDYELE 6 oon. 00. no ccc scncenceev ere ccsenseceoses N. Herbert Caley 
noons at 4 o'clock in the university pee for oo ae eee 
auditorium and in the recital hall of IN CHAPEL Ba cclaas aaaee Tacccea tear Be aaaadeedea Rene L. Becker 
Smith Memorial Hall. The university MMNINM sc oawecantasencnadsdccnnie ss nccdststaes Alfred J. Silver 
: d “sity e WHMIS oo 4 oso one de aciedies on ocak vane cee nal Alfred J. Silver 
possesses two fine concert organs. The COMPOSER-ORGANIST PAGEANT (Recessional-March)....... eae dward F. ihaaten 
one in the university auditorium was BERCEUSE > erase ar os ae eS -A. Kopyloft 
built b Casavant Brother and has 3 Cc IS VCRERkeMEewEGRES a4 ware ce ada man sasemde Gates ms Jarnefeit 
dul y asd S, d EE fd ca gra cdaewaen nade dean cnnkaeera cae Robert A. Wilkes 
four manuals, fifty-eight speaking MINUET ecnesage ays deSanmrsGaeen dies arene Rune de Robert A. Wilkes 
stops and hee & aro noulers. bb Pomona College ROCOCO’ SMe MoH Sos Bods ding nate eet e es aoe Sélim  ‘Paimgren 
organ in recl a la was M1 DY 1¢e Claremont California BERGE 10 ee , Karganom 
pea es és ae 4 : UMMM ok Said cre ude ates swe coer aa Russell King Mille 
Skinner Organ Company, and _ ha: MMMM 5 oc. nace dou wicd cenecaaiadaeeah Russell King Miller 
three manuals, torty-two speaking *REPOSE PEE < shi dW EMAAR TO CS OE Se badha ecmane John W. Barrington 
stops and twenty couplers. MUSETTE ...... pan vin inne toces O. Ravanello 
The recitals have been given by F x ” 
Director Frederic B. Stiven, Professor Four Scriptural Sketches for eee Cone, by R. Deane Shure 
Russell Hancock Miles, Sherman pus 
Schoonmaker and Miss Jessie Louise . 1. <n OF LIGHT” 3. “WILLOW _ WHISPER” 
Potter of the faculty of the school of Electric Blowers Installed ; ee PING MARY 4. “WILDERNESS MARCH” | 
music, and Charles Hopkins of the . pa ING: GUha cc eslevacwseuksas eeegiukdasnasedcagedetniecwauioau: Price, $1.25 
department of mathematics of the Overhauling, Rebuilding SYMPHONIC PIECE 
ope of the college of liberal arts Voicing, Tuning and Repairing es a and Piano—By Joseph W. Clokey 
and sciences. ° ° lalogue omance Scherz 2 
Estimates Furnished on og, Teese aE eo ne ee 
Edwin E. Wilde e/ St. Augustine. ee: aaa eae ee 
Edwin E. Wilde of Daytona Beach, Published by 
Fla., has been appointed organist and 2517 Sout Crawford Avenue 
choirmaster of Trinity Church, St. HICAGO, ILL. F l S e H E R & B R O 
Augustine, Fla., where he will preside em. ba Seaehin 1090 > . 
at the large Austin organ. For eight Residence, Lawndale 2472 119 West 40th Street , 


years Mr. Wilde was organist at St. 
Stephen’s Church in Providence, R. I. 
For five seasons he was instructor at 


the Columbia University summer 
school. He also taught at Brown 
University, Providence, for six years. 
| 


Goes to Providence Church. z 
Herbert Chandler Thrasher, who has Expert Pipe Organ 


been organist and director at the Park 


Place Congregational Church, Paw- Service Specializing 


tucket, R. I., for the last nine years, 
has been appointed organist and 


i a te Wescleent Conatiee Electric Blowers ° S : R d d 
Se eee “ualled "Round “T. i in tring-tone, ee an 
Church,” Providence, R. I. Mr. 1215 37th Street 


Thrasher will preside at the up-to-date ° 
three-manual Hook & Hastings organ. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Flue Pipes 





New York 





























Ninth Year in Nebraska 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, LINCOLN OFFICE: 


Room 214, 205 So. 19th St. 513 Richards Block NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 
C. F. DUNN ORGAN COMPANY Cascade at Seventeenth Street 


MAINTENANCE — REBUILD ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
We announce the opening, on April 15th, of the Omaha office 
at a time when Omaha’s organ growth is flourishing and 
needing additional care. The eight-year old Lincoln office 
continues also. We serve regularly customers having the 
following makes of organs: 











Austin Gratian Lorenz Treu 

Barckhoff Hall Lyon & Healy Vogelpohl ORI AN AN HERS 
Bennett Hinners Moline Walcker 

Burlington Hillgreen-Lane Moller Wangerin-Weickhardt " : = 

Estey Hook & Hastings Pfeffer Wicks Supplied to 90° 0 

Felgemaker Hutchings Reuter Wirsching es : ; 

Gieseke Kilgen Roosevelt Wurlitzer of the Organ Builders in United States and Canada 


Kimball Ski 
Our diagnosis = and mt Sein service up-to-date melee | SKINS ya SPECIALTY 


and expeditions, Packing, Valves and Bellows 








Leather specially tanned 


MEMBERS OF THE ORGAN BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
H | N N FE R S Write for sample book 
1. LUTKINS, tee 


Pipe Organs of Quality 40 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
Factories at PEKIN, ILLINOIS. U. S. A. Chicago Office:° 179 North Wells Street 
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By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 12.—The 
dedicatory recital on the Kimball or- 
gan in the new First Baptist Church 
was played by John Doane of New 
York Aug. 1. The organ proved it- 
self to be one of the most effective in- 
struments in the city. It is a four- 
manual with some sixty stops, well 
placed, with lovely solo stops and a 
stunning ensemble. The church, which 
seats 2,500, was filled to the doors, and 
while the program was much too long 
—two hours and a half—the majority 
stayed to the end, and then demanded 
an extra number. 

Mr. Doane’s program was as _fol- 
lows: Concert Overture in B minor, 
Rogers; Nocturne, Dethier; Scherzo, 
Dethier; “Liebestod” (from “Tristan 
— Isolde”), Wagner; “The Bells of 

Anne A Beaupre,” Russell; “Fan- 
toleie Rustique,” Wolstenholme; 
Sonata in D minor, Mendelssohn; 
“Sposalizio,” Liszt; “The Little Shep- 
herd,” Debussy; “Song of the Mesa,” 
Grunn; Sonata on the Ninety-fourth 
Psalm (Introduction and Fugue), 
Reubke. 

The best things on the program 
were the Dethier Nocturne, Wolsten- 
holme’s “Fantasie Rustique” and the 
Reubke Sonata, the last being the high- 
water mark of the evening. Mr. 
Doane was assisted by Miss Mildred 
Nare. 

The complete specification of this 
organ was published in The Diapason 
June 1, 1926. 


No organist is held in higher esteem 
here in California than Ernest Douglas 
and everyone is delighted that he has 
won the N. A. O. Kilgen prize of $500 
with his organ sonata. Few of us, I 
am afraid, have been as faithful to our 
ideals as has Mr. Douglas. He has 
worked hard and faithfully in the face 
of many discouragements and the in- 
centive of winning so important a 
prize will, I am sure, spur him on to 
even bigger things. It is to be hoped 
that the prize work will be published 
in the near future and we can all show 
our appreciation to the N. A. O. and 
the donor of the prize by buying a 
copy and playing it when the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

Among the visitors during the past 
few weeks have been Robert P. Elliot 
of the Welte Organ Company, Harold 
Schwab of Boston, Edwin Stanley 
Sedar of Chicago, who was visiting his 
father-in-law, Dr. Hans Harthan, in 
Glendale, and Reginald Martin, an old 
Los Angeles boy who is now located 
in the East. It is a great pity that the 
time of year makes it almost impos- 
sible for these men to be heard in re- 
cital. 

Dudley Warner Fitch of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has had his boys away on 
their annual camping trip. From all 
accounts everyone had a good time. 
Mr. Fitch is playing a few Sundays at 
the First Baptist Church while David 
L. Wright, the regular organist, is 
making a trip to his old home in Brant- 
ford, Ont. 


George A. Mortimer of Pasadena 
has decided that he has rested long 
enough and has accepted the post of 
organist at the Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Los Angeles. 


I dropped into the Elks’ Temple a 
few Sundays ago and heard my old 
friend Sibley G. Pease do his stuff. He 
had an audience of some 500, and that 
is quite a crowd for a hot August 
afternoon. And what is more, they 
were there simply because they wanted 
to hear Sibley play the organ. 

Arnold Dann and your correspond- 
ent will attend the N. A. O. conven- 
tion in St. Louis. Mr. Dann is one of 
the recitalists and after the convention 
will go on a short tour in the East and 
in Canada, returning to Pasadena the 
latter part of September. 


Visitor, to architect who is showing 
his nearly finished church: ‘What is 


that crack in the wall?” 
Architect: “That isn’t a crack; that 
is the organ chamber.” 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH., ORDER 


Austin Three-Manual Will Be Placed 
in Scientist Church. 

The Austin Company has _ been 
awarded the order for a three-manual 
to be installed in First Church of 
Christ, Birmingham, Mich. It is to be 
a “straight” organ, with all of the 
great except the open diapason en- 
closed. Preparation is to be made in 
the console for the addition of an echo. 
The scheme of stops is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Chimes, 25 notes, 





*Enclosed. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes (from Great). 
Tremulant. ‘ 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Lieblich Fléte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (from Great). 

Celesta (prepared for). 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 





DEATH OF ERNEST W. NORMAN 





Prominent English Organ Builder 
Passes Away at Age of 75. 

Word comes from London of the 
death of Ernest William Norman, of 
the firm of W. Hill & Son and Nor- 
man & Beard, Ltd., who passed away 
at his Norwich residence July Z 
at the age of 75 years. 

Trained as an organ builder from 
boyhood, Mr. Norman was regarded 
as an expert in everything that per- 
tains to organ construction. His 
father, William Norman, was an or- 
gan builder in London, but, finding 
it necessary for reasons of health to 
live in the country, he went to Nor- 
folk and started work in a small way 
at Diss, with his son Ernest William. 
In the early seventies the business was 
moved to Norw ich, where E. W. Nor- 
man was joined in partnership by his 
brother, Herbert John Norman, and 
they carried on their vocation under 
the name of Norman Bros. In 1883 
G. A. Wales Beard was apprenticed 
to E. W. Norman, and later the firm 
assumed the title of Norman Bros. & 
ec and subsequently Norman & 

Beard, Ltd. The fusion with W. Hill 
& Son of London took effect during 
the war in 1916. 

E. W. Norman devoted himself en- 
tirely to the practical side of the busi- 
ness, training many apprentices who 
have attained important positions all 
over the world. He was well known 
and highly respected in South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, and per- 
sonally superintended the construc- 
tion of the organs at Auckland Town 
Hall, Wellington Town Hall, City 
Hall, Cape Town, the Johannesburg 
Town Hall, and many others. 

Mr. Norman leaves two daughters, 
his wife having died two years ago. 





McAmis Resigns San Antonio Post. 
Reports from San Antonio, Tex., are 
to the effect that the resignation of 
Hugh McAmis as municipal organist 
of San Antonio has been received with 
great regret by the thousands who 
have attended the splendid recitals 
since the dedication of the organ on 
Oct. 17, 1926. It was most fitting that 
a native son of San Antonio, who has 
achieved unusual honors’ both in 
America and abroad, should be the 
first municipal organist. He has main- 
tained a high standard of music on all 
his programs and the city has fully 
appreciated the pioneer work done by 
him. Mr. McAmis is passing the 
summer months in New York. 








ORGAN ADVISER 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


CONSULTATIONS—SPECIFICATIONS— 





SOLUTIONS—CONFERENCES 


Numerous organs in all parts of the country, from the largest and 
most important to the small two-manual, have been built from speci- 
fications and suggestions furnished by Mr. Barnes with complete 
satisfaction to those most interested. Mr. Barnes, in many instances, 
has given personal attention and valuable suggestions as to the final 
regulating and finishing of these organs, as well as to their original 
design to suit the building, the acoustics, or the purpose most in mind. 
Mr. Cotsworth, in Music News, calls him “A boon to perplexed com- 
mittees.” Cost of these services are purely nominal, and in no way 
represent their value to those in need of them. 


Inquiries Invited 
Address WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


EXAMINATIONS— 








Casavant Organs 


have been installed all 


For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- | 
VANT is unsurpassed. 


CASAVANT FRERES, Ltée 








over America 








Built by 


St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 











Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Ete., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St. 
Established 1866 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








THE REV. DON H. 


OPELAN 


CHRIST CHURCH 
DAYTON OHIO 


HARRY A. 


ST KES 


LANCASTER, PA. 








HARRY H. COREY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 

Instruction 


Organist, Mount Prospect Theatre 
Residence, 459 Mount Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


VIQLA KLATS 


Solo Organist with the 
Stanley Company of America 








CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


A. A. G. O. 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 





KINDER 


PHILADELPHIA 











ALLEN W. BOGEN 
RECITALS 


ORGANIST— 
Tenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
5429 HARPER AVENUE 
Phone: Dorchester 1913 





ALICE R. DEAL 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
4359 West EndAvenue 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Columbus 6102 
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LEWIS & HITCHCOCK _ 
BUILD FOR ANN ARBOR 


FIRST BAPTIST CONTRACT 


Washington Firm Receives Orders to 
Place Three-Manual in Church 
Attended by Many Univer- 
sity Students. 


The First Baptist Church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has placed the contract 
for a large three- manual organ with 
Lewis & Hitchcock, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C, Delivery is to be made the 
first of next year. This is only one of 
* the improvements being made by this 
church, which has on its rolls a large 
number of the students attending the 
University of Michigan. Lewis & 
Hitchcock recently installed two or- 
gans in the University School of Music 
at Ann Arbor. 

Following is a complete specification 
of the First Baptist organ: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Erzihler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft, 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Fliigel Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Duleiana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Dulciana, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 20 notes. 

Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Still Gedeckt, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

The organ will have twenty couplers, 
twenty-one combination pistons, four 
of which will affect all couplers and 
stops; a sforzando piston, a general 
cancel and other features. 


GOSS CUSTARD OVER RADIO 





Liverpoo! Organist to Play for Welte 
Broadcast Sept. 11. 

Harry Goss Custard, organist of 
Liverpool Cathedral, who came to 
this comer to play as guest of the 
N. A. at the St. Louis convention, 
will a gh ard on one other —— 
before his return to England. He wi! 
play the Sunday evening organ oh ie 
in the Welte- Mignon Studio, New 
York, Sept. 11, for the benefit of the 
great audience that listens to the “Ca- 
thedral Echoes” program, broadcast 
weekly by WEAF and associated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcastin, 
Company. On this night the usual 
vocal numbers will be dispensed with, 
giving the visitor the entire time avail- 
able and closing the program for the 
day. Mr. Goss Custard will play: 
Concert Rondo in B flat, Alfred Hol- 
lins; Larghetto in F sharp minor, S. S. 
Wesley; Scherzo in G minor, Bossi; 
Symphony in G minor, No. 6 (first 
movement), Widor. 





Rossetter G. Cole, who passed July 
and August in New York as a member 
of the faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he has been engaged for 
a number of summers, spent June at 
the Peterboro, N. H., MacDowell col- 
ony. He returns to his activities in 
Chicago, in September. 


ERNEST F. WHITE 


Organist 
111 West Sixteenth Street 
New York City 
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Eda E. Bartholomew 


Organist Saint Mark 
M. E. Church, South 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 











Christ Church 


LACROSSE. WIS. 
Willard L. Groom 
A.A. G.0. 


Two Choirs Providing Cor- 
rect Liturgical Music 








HERBERT E. HYDE 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Conductor, Chicago Ass’n of 
Commerce Glee Club 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-El, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 








HUGO GOODWIN 
F. A. G. ©. 
THE AUDITORIUM 
St. Paul, Minn. 








HENRY 


OVERLEY 


Director St. Luke Choristers 
Organist St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Thirty Transcriptions 
for the Organ 


Edited by 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


his volume has been prepared by the 
editor for the use of the recitalist, and 
also for the ambitious student; for 
the theatrical worker, as well as for 
the church organist. Many styles of 
music are represented, and the scale 
of technical difficulty is very wide. 
For the most part these pieces are un- 
duplicated in other collections of 
organ music; they range from Bach 
and Handel to Wagner and Rachman- 
inoff, with American composers ade- 
quately represented. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt. 


Price, $2.50 net 
IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


mpestal Introductory Price, $1.75 


OL [V iE RDI TSON COMPANY, B OSTON 
179 Tremont Street 








Neidlinger Ensemble 


Mrs. William Neidlinger Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O. 
RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 
Candidates Prepared for A. G. O. 
Examinations. 

Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 











Russell Broughton 


Mus. Bac, A. A. G. O. 


Organist and Choir Director, Christ 
Church, Burlington, Ia. Organist Rialto 
Theater, Burlington. 








EVERETT E. TRUETTF 


MUS. BAC., A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


200 pupils holding positions in various 
parts of the country. 
Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. 
Exams, 


295 Huntington Ave., Boston 








Carleton H. Bullis 


A.M., A.A.G.O. 
CLEVELAND 
Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio 








Ralph H. Brigham 


SOLO ORGANIST 


Balaban and Katz Orpheum Theatre. 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Class Organist, Freeport Consistory. 

E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 
1815 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 








CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 
City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
Organist Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 
Jewish Temple 








GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
F. A. G. O. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church 
University of Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














. LEWIS BROWNE 
ORGAN—COM POSITION 
122 South Desplaines St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 5550 








HEAT YOUR ORGAN 


SAVE YOUR ORGAN FROM DETERIORATION 
by installing 


EVENBEL. PERS 


“AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEAT” 
Evenheeters Prevent Deterioration from Dampness and Ban- 
ish Cold Weather Troubles 


Evenheeters are the only equipment especially designed for 
pipe organ heating and approved by the fire insurance under- 
writers. 


All organ manufacturers use and 
recommend Evenheeter equipment. 
It may be purchased either from 
your organ builder, your tuner, or 
direct from us. 


The illustration shows our “Port- 
able.” It requires no special wiring 
and can be installed by anyone in 5 
minutes time. In addition to this we 
make four other sizes for permanent 
installation ranging from 500 to 2,000 
watts capacity. 


Will gladly give complete.informa- 
tion, calculating your requirements and 
making quotation on receipt of inquiry 
with data as to organ chamber size and 
wall exposure. 


CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 
286-88 Milwaukee Street MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


EVEN HEATERS 
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Hymn Playing 





By ALBERT COTSWORTH 


» 


ecopeeaueeeaneeesauecseusyyooeaaseye pendant 


“Mob sana the sisi 
dub an action built on half truth and 
running neither wide nor deep. An- 
alysis is apt to demonstrate that the 
idea once belonged to a proud thinker 
who called it an ideal. Shorn of its 
final “1” it fell as far as Humpty 
Dumpty, suffering, also, his diffusion. 

When one batters at the gates of 
well-enclosed custom it is well to dis- 
arm suspicion and take the stand that 
no idea or ideal, dressed up in reform, 
is doing the pounding. But the rather 
confess that things are as they are be- 
cause no better way has had the hardi- 
hood to alter them. What has become 
firmly fixed is apt to have served its 
time fitly. Wise to play safe and go 
slowly in touching up the accepted 
by way of discreet diffidence. No one 
knows it all 

Animated discussion is now 
tion as to the undermined “singing 
church,” legacy of Luther and the 
Wesleys. The Presbyterian general 
assembly, in May, heard Dr. William 
C. Covert’s report of a “special com- 
mission on music” and some warm re- 
marks about “soulless,” “indifferent,” 
“careless,” “general neglect” and “pain- 
ful spiritual wastage” of the heritage 
of music. Before he was through in- 
tellectual and commoner knew the 
thing was sub rosa no longer, but on 
the boards for either betterment or 
eliminations. Church musicians can 
figure that they are up against some- 
thing, not far off. 





in mo- 


it is not proposed to follow the M#hd- 
ing of this or any commission. It is 
not news to any one familiar with con- 
ditions that ministers are untrained in 
music, that they go in a small circle 
through thick hymnals, that services 
are built about a sermon, that worship 
has gone farther and farther into back- 
ground, that choirs are good, bad and 
indifferent as well as wasteful of op- 
portunity and privilege, that organists 
play for salaries, that singers are se- 
lected for funny reasons, that rot is 
used in Sunday-school—and that cus- 
tom has been so sleepily content that 
one of the church’s great assets, con- 
gregational singing, has nearly slipped 
anchor, to become derelict. 

Some observations on these facts in 
a recent reprint from The Diapason in 
the Etude elicited enough attention to 
let loose a small bombardment of 
questions, chief among them as to the 
where and when and how of rhythm 
in hymn playing. 

Two ways open to those who wish 
to know about anything. One is to 
learn from another. The other is to 
dig it out yourself. One is technical, 
the other imaginative. Risking some 
hot shots of disagreement, experience 
puts a premium on the fellow who 
works things out alone if he gets there. 
Something comes to him then which 
instruction seldom includes. It’s just 
that way with the swing of a hymn- 
tune. Why some persons who are sec- 
ond or third-grade organists can make 
a go of them and why plenty of nice 
chaps, great in recital, fall down la- 
mentably is explicable to a certain ex- 
tent. It’s a safe bet that one likes 
hymns and throws himself into them 
wholesale and the other does not care 
for hymns, for people, for worship, for 
sturdiness, and determinedly subdues 
emotion as inartistic. There are un- 
worthy organists who regard hymn 
playing as unimportant. who treat it 
disrespectfully and drudge through it 
as inseparably “part of the job.” A 
canvass would reveal quite a bunch of 
such, become so largely through not 
being trained and, just as fully, be- 
cause they have not sensed the mag- 
nificence and beauty which dwells in 
hymnody. It must surely be impos- 
sible to work long amid these fruit- 
ages of poem and harmony and not 
absorb the splendor or fail to find all 
phases of living enlarged and strength- 
ened. The very reiteration of “favor- 
ites” drives the words and melody into 
any sentient being. He has to love 
them because thev have become part of 
himself. Thus, if a player be unin- 
terested in beginnings, service widens 


and broadens him and he grows fond 
of something which he did not know 
existed. This confidence in the pro- 
fession makes one safe in saying that 
there are few players who willingly ig- 
nore the place and value of congrega- 
tional singing. 


“Meter,” says the authority, “is the 
varied weight of sounds. Rhythm con- 
cerns itself with various durations of 
sounds.” One can be actually meas- 
ured. The other cannot. The metro- 
nome won't tell. Approximated? Yes, 
but for the most part rhythm is as 
elusive as fairy foosteps or elfin horns. 
But we want to hear those horns and 
footsteps or we don’t care for the rest. 
Without them music loses its impact, 
its subtle self. 

Of course such things are subtle. 
The most valuable things always are. 
The thrush’s cool contralto is never 
twice alike. The lover breathes new 
inflections. The mother has a dozen 
croons to lure slumber. (Or she did 
before the modern way of treating ba- 
bies!) And rhythm is intangible. It 
has to be felt; then expressed. 

But how can one know if he has it 
or has it not? Is it like that “damned 
charm,” in the Barrie play, which 
Maggie said was “a sort of bloom on a 
woman: if she has it, it doesn’t matter 
what she hasn't; if she hasn’t it, it does 
not matter what she has’? And if it is 
born, not made, what is to become of 
the plain M aggies and their brothers? 

The answer is that, as Maggie 
proved in the play, they have it in their 
system somewhere if they look for it. 
In unexpected places, too. While the 
fact is obvious that many people play 
it is also true that they could not want 
to play at all if they did not have 
rhythm in them somewhere. 

Leaving one side tempting straying 
paths, let us stick to this one about 
congregational singing where it has a 
rightful place and is so strangely neg- 
lected. And once there let’s narrow 
the situation down to the central fig- 
ure—the organist. In three years’ de- 
liberate inspection of my fellows and 
their work it is a sorry, sorry chore to 
find how many are either oblivious or 
indifferent or, that ugly word, ig- 
norant. 

It may be trite, or it may be news 
to recite that a congregation follows 
the organ, if there is one. Naturally 
the very best congregational singing 
in the world is where there is no in- 
strument, and people, thrown upon 
themselves by their needs, forget all 
else but their wholesome joy in this 
act of worship. As a boy I knew a 
lot of this. Perhaps I kenned the 
rhythm they used when swaying to the 
tunes they sang. In rapture, with 
raised heads and wide-opened mouths, 
they sang and swung to “Shining 
Shore,” “Dundee” and “Park Street,” 
or the gloom of “Olmutz,” “Shawnee” 
or sweet “Dennis” and ‘“Manoah.” 
Rhythm was the whole thing at such 
times. People felt it in their spirits 
and told it with their voices and bodies, 
and these carried all before them. 


Returning to the organ bench, the 
command is there, despite the best 
director, choir, orchestra or precentor. 
There may be some wave length 
which sends the organ tone ahead of 
the voice. One never knows what the 
air is doing. So much is “on the air” 
today that persistent vibrations may 
really force the organ tone to the 
front. Trained persons “watch the 
stick” of the director, but if the organ 
goes elsewhere the crowd either fol- 
lows it or balks. And that last leaves 
the baton unavailing. Too many organ- 
ists do not know, or forget, or don’t 
care and rest content in using a certain 
body of tone, intended to be support- 
ing, and let that much encouragement 
take care of itself. 

If, then, the organist is a leader, any- 
thing perfunctory from him will secure 
perfunctory result. And that soon 
degrades to inferiority, a place so well 
occupied today that “commissions” 
call church music such a hard name. 


At the same time imagination still 
rules the world as firmly as when 
Napoleon first said so. And some slow 
process has finally knocked away so 
many accepted props, formerly im- 
pregnable, from under church activities 
that it is natural for music to get a 


— Musicians may as well face the 
act. 

The coming church will be a man’s 
church. As Dr. Hopkins says: ‘Man- 
kind is incurably religious.” A little 
farther on he will add: “And men 
particularly so, with young men lead- 
ing.” But their religion will not be 
credal so much as worshipful. Not 
something about bliss or reward. More 
about endeavor, how to make the best 
use of today. Elimination of all but 
what reaches the spiritual inheritance. 
Work and play. Real stuff. 

Perhaps the young man will rulé out 
congregational singing. In business or 
sport he has a way of preferring to 
hire experts to do general duty or else 
“leave it to George.” Another way of 
saying he does not care. But if he 
decides that hymns are important he 
will make them so and rule out those 
who don’t deliver the goods. Watch- 
ing young men sing, glimpsing their 
almost inevitable love of music, rather 
indicates that hymns will stay in wor- 
ship and be done up to the handle. 
And that means wholesome, hearty 
participation by every one. And an 
understanding lead with a punch in it 
as determined as any cheer leader’s 
“Rah, rah, rah! Hit ’em up.” 


As hinted above, we may learn by 
study and expand by discernment. 
Suggestion is all that such comment as 
this may embody. And those who are 
looking out are often amazed to find 
that in cheap corners they find what 
they have been conscious they needed, 
but had not found. “Let us never be 
afraid to thank God for the good that 
comes to us through the worst of 
men,” said an expert. On that basis, 
use for discipline the despised, the un- 
cultured, the uncouth “gospel hymn” 
which the common people sing gladly 
and to which children take alarmingly. 
It is all rhythm. There’s nothing else 
to it. No phrase or melody or har- 
mony but has been stolen or, rather, 
misappropriated, but full of zip, swing, 
go and punch if it gets any show to 
exist. Wears out as quickly as it 
comes, but blithe and brisk during its 
brief stay. It simply cannot be done 
without strokes of accent, release, tie, 
pulsation and what its text commands. 
In all its measures, of from three to 
thirty-two notes each, there are places 
which demand an accent, a crispness, a 
pause, a new hold, a stir—a filling up— 
any or all these things which become 
swing or flow. These in result are 
rhythm. 

Another humble but untroubled 
friend is the increase of community 
singing in “movies.” The organist 
humors and teases his auditors by 
flashing notes and words on the screen. 
But he adds to these a certainty of 
movement that has no compromise, no 
hesitation, in its manner, but is, all the 
same, a good remove from what the 
lantern puts on as text. And the peo- 


ple sing—believe me they do! It isn’t 
“cultured” music. It is hardly 
‘artistic.’ It could be proved that 


“better music’ would go by just as 
well if leaders had faith and used the 
same means. Witness the way Le- 
mare’s Andantino gets over the top in 
its jazzed form. Thousands like it that 
way who know nothing of its original 
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structure. No one tried it out, how- 
ever, in the old way, and so the present 
wins out. 


It comes about that there are ave- 
nues, ways of doing things, ways of 
service when the need is ripe. If 
hymns are worth while they deserve 
every advantage. It is false modesty 
to sit back on their “dignity.” They 
can be brisk, have punch and rousing 
“go” and remain perfectly respectable 
to the great majority. 





The well-known German organ 
building firm of G. F. Steinmeyer & 
Co., Oettingen, Bavaria, celebrated its 
eightieth birthday anniversary on 
July 2. It was also the seventieth 
birthday of the head of the house, 
Johannes Steinmeyer. A banquet for 
the staff was held and was attended 
by the 120 employes of the concern, 
of whom two had served the firm 
more than fifty years and three longer 
than forty years. 
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BIG ORGAN FOR ANN ARBOR. 
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Clarion, 4 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Tremolo, 

CHOIR ORGAN 

Gamba, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Duleet, 2 rks., 8 ft., 146 pipes. 

Gamba, § ft., 12 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Kleine Erziihler, 2 rks., 8 ft., 146 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Piecolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 1-3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 

Septieme, 1-1/7 ft., 61 pipes. 

Bassoon, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Bassoon, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

+KEnglish Horn, 8 ft. 

‘Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 

+French Horn, 8 ft. 

Harmonica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Celesta (with dampers). 61 tones 

Celesta Sub (with dampers). 

Tremolo. 

*Interchangeable with Solo. 

SOLO ORGAN. 

Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Orchestral Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Contra Trombone, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Heckelphone, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Heckelphone, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

French Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes, 25 bells. 

Tremolo. 

STRING ORGAN. 

Six ranks in separate swell-box, acces- 
sible to all manuals and pedal organ, 
swell shades operated from expression 
pedal belonging to the manual upon 
which string organ is drawn, 438 pipes. 

String Mixture, 4 rks., 244 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN (Augmented) 

Diapason, 32 ft., 12 pipes. 

Violone, 32 ft., 12 pipes. 

Diapason, 16 ft.. 32 pipes. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

lbiapason (Great), 16 ft., 32 notes 

Violone. 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Duleiana (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes 

Gamba (Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Mecho Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Principal, § ft., 12 pipes 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes 

Still Gedeckt (Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes 

‘Cello (Solo), 8 ft., 32 notes 

Flute, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 

Quinte, 10% ft., 32 notes. 

Tweifth, 5% ft., 32 notes. 

Tierce, 3-1/5 ft., 32 notes. 

Twenty-second, 2 ft., 32 notes 

Mixture, 4 rks., 128 pipes. 

Rombarde, 32 ft., 12 pipes 

Ophicleide, 16 ft., 32 pipes 

Posaune (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes 

Bassoon (Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft.. 12 pipes. 

Tympani (stroke and roll) 

Cathedral Chimes. 

Piano, 8 ft 

Piano, 16 ft. 

The Frieze memorial organ, which 
is to be dismantled to provide room 
for the new organ, has had a remark- 
able history. It was constructed by 
the Farrand & Votey Organ Com- 
pany for exhibition at the world’s fair 
in Chicago in 1893, and at that time 
represented the highest development of 
organ construction. It had electric 








aS 


action throughout. While on exhibi- 
tion in the music hall it was played by 
nearly all of the world’s greatest or- 
ganists who visited the exposition. Im- 
mediately thereafter the University 
Musical Society of Ann Arbor pro- 
cured it and presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It reposed in 
university hall until 1913, when it was 
transferred and rebuilt in Hill Audi- 
torium. Only minor changes, how- 
ever, were made at that time. 





Ernest Douglas, winner of the prize 
of $500 provided by George Kilgen & 
Son, Inc., for the best composition, in 
the estimate of the judges selected by 
the N. A. O., to be submitted in a 
competition conducted by the associa- 
tion, is known as an organist both in 
the East and the West. He has been 
for the last twenty-one years a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Douglas’ first post of importance 
was as organist and director of St. 
Mary’s Church, Uphams Corner, Bos- 
ton. After two years there he accept- 
ed the position at St. James’ Church, 
Cambridge, under Dr. Edward Abbott. 
This was relinquished to go abroad to 
continue his musical studies. Mr. 
Douglas did three years’ work in Eu- 
rope under Waldemar Bargiel, Oscar 
Raif and Scharwenka in Berlin and 
under Sir Frederick Bridge in London. 
On his return to America he was ap- 
pointed organist, director and lecturer 
at St. John’s Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1906 Mr. Douglas decided to go 
West and resigned his post at Cam- 
bridge to become organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Los 
Angeles. This position he held until 
four years ago, when he became or- 
ganist of St. Matthias’ Church, known 
as the “high church” of the city. 

Mr. Douglas was instrumental in 
forming a chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists in southern Cali- 
fornia and acted as its dean for five 
terms. 
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CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 


5357 WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Sunnyside 6150 


GEORGE HOYT SMITH in the JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
TIMES-UNION, March 2, 1927—‘“Greeting Clarence Eddy, one of the 
greatest organists of the times, a large audience gathered in the 
First Baptist Church last night, and enjoyed a fine program of beau- 
tiful music. * * * At the magnificent organ recently installed, the 
artist seemed fairly delighted with the opportunity afforded to display 
wonderful combinations and produce tone pictures of rare brilliance. 
* * * The many selections gave the fullest scope to the organist, and 
the wonders of the organ were demonstrated as never before. It was 
an evening of music such as is seldom offered.’ 

WILLIAM MEYER in the JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, JOUR- 
NAL, March 2, 1927—“A delightful music festival was held last night 
in the First Baptist Church, and it was all by way of one single organ. 
and one single man. * * * The music was as a chain of evenly matched 
jewels, every single composition, including the encores, being equally 
accepted by the multi-headed crowd. * * * All these pictures of fancy 
were equally convincing, equally impressive, equally enjoyable, and 
equally well finished by the master musician, Clarence Eddy. * * * 
Auf Wiedersehen, Mr. Eddy!” 
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LAMARCHE BROTHERS 


Ninth year of successful work in rebuilding, re- 
pairing, and building pipe organs. 


New organs built in 1926: First M. E. Church of 
Norwood Park, Chicago; Christ Episcopal Church, 
Gary, Ind.; School of Music, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


New and Modern factory with exceptional facilities 
for building and rebuilding organs. 


Your inquiry solicited. 


Factory and Office: 6525-31 Olmsted Ave., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Newcastle 2071 
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Boston News Notes 





By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 











Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—It is with 
regret that we note the acceptance by 
Franklin Glynn of a position at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., because it is distinctly 
a loss to the musical life of Worces- 
ter, where for two seasons he was or- 
ganist and choirmaster at All Saints’ 


Church. During that brief period he 
gained an enviable reputation as a 


concert organist, work for which he is 
especially qualified. At this writing 
it has not been reported who will be 
his successor. All Saints’ parish min- 
isters to more than 3,500 persons. The 
edifice is churchly, the appointments 
for chancel choir are excellent and 
the organ is a large four-manual 
Skinner. 

Boston University conducted a 
largely attended summer school. The 
commencement exercises were held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Saturday morning, 
Aug. 13, with Professor John P. Mar- 
shall presiding at the organ. 


Now that work has begun on the 
extension to the New England Con- 
servatory building, it is interesting to 


note what some of the classes have 
done to provide funds. The list is 
headed by $1,000 from the class of 


1873; 1917 has pledged $490, and 1914 
has pledged $345. 

On Aug. 10 Raymond C. Robinson, 
accompanied by Mrs. Robinson, sailed 
on the Berengaria from New York. 
While abroad he is scheduled for an 
organ recital at St. Clement Danes, 
London. He will visit Dr. Orlando 
Mansfield, with whom he studied coun- 
terpoint and fugue, and will renew 
friendships with Vaughan- Williams, the 
composer, and Henry Willis, the organ 
builder, as well as with London organ- 
ists. In Paris he will visit with Vierne, 
Dupre and Bonnet. With Bonnet 
there will be some intensive coaching. 


= 


After all these matters have been at- 
tended to, there remain Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy and the homeward voy- 
age on the Mauretania. 

During the summer a few 
are being made on the Skinner organ 
in King’s chapel. Henry Gideon of 
Temple Israel will have charge of the 
music for three Sundays and Mack 
Evans of the University of Chicago 
will substitute for Mr. Robinson for 
three Sundays. 


changes 


The swmer rite at Harvard Uni- 


versity was largely attended. Not all 
our organists necessarily take courses 
in music during the summer. It is to 
be noted that R. P. Law, organist- 


choirmaster at St. Andrew's 
Wellesley, was taking a course in 
psychology at the university. Mr. Law 
studied organ in England at Peter- 
borough Cathedral. The music at the 
summer school has been in the care 
of Arthur Main Phelps, organist and 
choirmaster at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, and Teccdin evenings he 
has given organ recitals throughout 
the course. Of a recent evening the re 
were fully 150 persons present. ‘ The 
program on this occasion (Aug. 3) in- 
cluded the following selections: Pre- 
lude to Symphony 1, Vierne; Pastorale, 
Vierne; Chorale in A minor, Franck; 
Adagio, Symphony 2, Widor; Toc- 
cata, Symphony 5, Widor. Richard 
Hill, bass, sang two oratorio selec- 
tions. 


Church, 


In accordance with plans adopted 
for the music beginning in September 
at the First Parish Church, Arlington, 
the quartet was discontinued and at 
the desire of the new pastor it was 
thought best to undertake the forma- 
tion of a volunteer chorus of twelve 
young women. Louis Schalk, a well- 
known baritone and teacher of voice, 
was engaged to organize such a choir. 
Miss Hattie Snow, the organist of the 
parish, has been re-engaged for the 
season. 

It seems to have become an annual 
event at the summer music school at 

3oston U niversity for an organ recital 
to be given at the Old South Church, 


Copley Square, by Raymond C. Robin- 
Mus. B. July 21 he presented an 
interesting program before an audience 
of moderate size. The playing was 
cleancut and technically without re- 
proach. He played the following pro- 
gram: Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; Sketch in D flat, Schu- 
mann; Chorale in B minor, Franck: 
“Ariel,” Bonnet; Reverie, Bonnet; 

Carillon Sortie,” Mulet; “Ave Maria,” 
Schubert; Allegro, Symphony © 3, 
Vierne. 


son, 


For the benefit of Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Salem, Harris S. 
Shaw appeared as organ soloist in the 
second annual concert. His selections 


were: Spring Song, Hollins; Evening 
Idyl, Bidwell; | Shepherd’s Song, 
Harris; Volga Boatmen’s Song; 


Toccata, Widor. 
there were 
baritone 


On the same program 
a reader, a soprano and a 
soloist. 


E. Lewis Dunham is substituting at 


the Park Street Church during Mr. 
Loud’s vacation. Mr. Dunham is 
favorably known by his radio organ 


programs during the season. 


Canon Fellows to Lecture in U. S. 
Word comes from the office of Rich- 
ard Copley in New York City that 
Canon E. H. Fellows, director of 
music at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, is coming to the U nited States 
in the fall for a lecture tour in which 
his subject will be “Old English 
Music.” His first appearance will be 
Oct. 17 at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. Oct. 18 he is booked to speak 
before the American Guild of Organ- 
ists in New York. Some of his other 
engagements to date include the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Oct. 20 and 21; 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oct, 
25; Philadelphia, Nov. 2; Washington, 
Nov. 7 to 9; Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 14 and 15; Vassar Col- 
lege. Nov. 18; Yale University, Nov. 
21; Harvard, Nov. 28; Smith College, 
Nov. 29. He will also appear before 
the Pennsylvania chapter of the A. G. 
O. at Philadelphia Dec. 1. Canon Fel- 
lows will depart for home Dec. 10. 


THE DIAPASON 


GREAT MONTH FOR KILGEN. 


List of Contracts - in ‘Last Thirty Days 
Sets Record for Firm. 

George Kilgen & Son, Ine. St. 
Louis, Mo., report for the past month 
the greatest activity in the history of 
the firm. In addition to several large 
contracts, the specifications of which 
have appeared in the columns of The 
Diapason, the following contracts 
have been received at the head office 


in St. Louis during the last thirty 
days: 

Holy Family Church, Chicago, two- 
manual. 

St. John the Baptist Church, New 
Brunswick, N. two-manual. 
Community “Christ Church, New 


Carlisle, Ind., two-manual. 

First Brethren Church, Goshen, 
Ind., two-manual. 

Holy Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Narberth, Pa., two-manual. 
Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Nashville, two-manual. 

First German Reformed Church, 


Newark, N. J., two-manual. 
St. John Cantius Church, 
echo organ. 
First Presbyterian, 
two-manual. 
Settle Memorial M. 
Ky., three-manual. 
Assumption Church, Mount Healthy, 


Chicago, 
Midland, Pa., 


E., Owensboro, 


Ohio, two-manual. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo., two- 
manual. 

Church of Atonement, Evangelical 
Lutheran, Buffalo, three-manual. 

St. John’s Evangelical, Cleveland, 


three-manual. 


Church of Our Lady, Brooklyn, 
two-manual. 

Grace Mission, Baltimore, two-man- 
ual. 


St. Boniface’s 
Mo., used organ. 


Church, Perryville, 





Cyril Hampshire, 


for some years 
organist and musical director at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Moose Jaw, Sask., 


has moved to Calgary, Alberta, to ac- 
cept the appointment as organist and 
musical director at Knox Church in 
that thriving western Canadian city. 





























Rochester, 
is one of 


the State. 
in this 


Hillgreen, Lane & Company 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


The Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of 


church structures in 


issue will be 
found specifications of the +-Manual Organ which 1s 
under construction at the factories of 


New York, 
the finest 


Elsewhere 
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KINETIC 
BLOWERS 





Unexcelled in Performance 
Unsurpassed in Efficiency 
Unequalled for Quiet Operation 





More Than 25,000 in Use 





Kinetic Engineering Company 











GENEVA 
ORGANS 


—FOR— 
CHURCHES 


AUDITORIUMS | 
RESIDENCES 


—HAVE— 


Velvet Diapasons—Large Scale Flutes—Rich 
Strings and a Perfectly Balanced Ensemble. 


An Action of Amazing Simplicity and 
Reliability. 




















Peto ~ 


—WHY ?— 


x Every member of our staff has been carefully 
selected from the organ world. We use noth- 
ing but the best of materials and have a com- 
pletely equipped modern plant. 


MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM 





























MANUFACTURES 


ACTIONS PIPES SWELL ENGINES 
TREMOLOS WOOD PARTS SUPPLIES, ETC. 


CONSOLES 
CHESTS 


—... THE GENEVA ORGAN CO. 
41 Park Row, New York City 
Y PRICE 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP. || 7" eileen a 
540-550 East 2nd Street 
en CONSOLES 
PIPES PERCUSSIONS 
CHESTS RESERVOIRS 
ACTIONS TREMOLOS 








Durst, Boegle & Co. 


MANUFACTURER 


ORGAN SUPPLIES 


1917 Peach Street 
ERIE, PA. 
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be extended to all interested in up-to-date 
organ construction and the latest develop- 
ments in the Wicks Direct-Electric Action. 


Sincerely, 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


Factory Office: Highland, Illinois 






















SEPTEMBER 1, 1927 on THE DIAPASON 
EXPANSION {(; a 
We need organists to play } 
—— Barton Theatre Organs. We } 
place competent Theatre organists 
- ° ° : : ; 5 on good paying positions. The Bar- 
from torce of necessity Is always a sign ot a ep Seige a is maintained to 
good healthy growth. So much has our busi- develop Theatre organists for Bar- 
ness increased that the factory office could no ton Organ positions. 
longer handle adequately the local territory. Instruction and practice on Barton 
We have therefore established a studio and Organs—Mr. Al. Melgard—nation- 
sales office at ally known Theatre organist, in 
charge of Barton Organ School and 
3680 Lindell Blvd., ninnlicenagy aee 
: Theatre Organists tg oataries —— VNoice 
St. Louis, Mo. a Positions—Prestige 
Church O — Waiting for You— 
. , ; rgani 
from where all business in the local territory . Act Now 
SRS ey ° : 
is to be handled. Enroll Now Write, Phone 
A modern Direct-Electric Orchestral Organ or come in now 
is now in course of construction which will 
shortly be installed at the above named B A R qs O N 
address. A glad hand of welcome will always — ORGAN SCHOOL 


314 Mallers Bldg. Goiden Voiced 
Madison and Wabash 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Learn the new 
style Theatre 
organ playing 
now demanded. 
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Spencer Service Is 
Well Known 


Thousands have commended the prompt, efficient and 
courteous service which this company renders on 


their ORGOBLOS. 


Why is it possible to render such excellent service? 
Because the Orgoblo is built so carefully and so 
accurately that the service they require is very small 
indeed. 


If any large or even reasonable number of Orgoblos 
required expert attention, the cost of rendering this 
high grade service would be prohibitive. 


It is only by building machines which are almost en- 
tirely free from trouble that this High Standard of 
Service may be maintained. 


No other builder of organ blowing equipment can 
render service which is comparable to Spencer Ser- 
vice, and no other organ blower requires as little 


attention as the ORGOBLO. 


’ Service Representatives in all Principal Cities 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago Office: 53 West Jackson Boulevard 











DENNISON 
ORGAN PIPE CoO. 


Successors to 


Samuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 


ULC TT 


Flue and Reed 


ORGAN STOPS 


Metal or Wood 


Voiced for Churches, Schools, 


Residences, Theatres 


WILLIAM S. DENNISON, Treas. and Manager 
READING, MASS. 


1847 1927 
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have never been ordinary organs 


Since the first one was built in 1859 
the Odell Organ has been noted for 


UNEXCELLED TONE QUALITY, 
RELIABLE ACTION AND 
LONG LIFE 


Now, there is in prospect a new home 
for the Odell Organ that will more 
than ever insure an upholding of its 


The 
Wangerin 

Art 
Pipe Organ 


Unusual care and refinement in workmanship 
throughout ; use of the highest grade of materials ; 
conscientious attention to every detail—these things 
make the Wangerin Organ not a mere manufactured 
product, but a genuine work of art. 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to prove to 
you what many of the leading organists of the 
United States have proved to their satisfaction and 
freely proclaimed—that there is no question as to 


ie ; ee the enviable prestige of our instruments. 
traditional place in the organ building 


world. Watch for future announce- 
ments. “QUALITY and MERIT” 


WE WILL SEND ON REQUEST OUR NEW BROCHURE 


J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co. 


407-409 West 42nd Street oie 
New Veek Gey WANGERIN ORGAN COMPANY 


Established 1859 110-124 BURRELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 














1827 


“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM" 


7 


Huge sums paid for advertising and adver- 
tising managers, the cost of expensive show- 
rooms and their upkeep, are “‘overhead’’ 
that are added to costs upon which 
prices are based. 


We prefer to give full value in workman- 
ship and material—platinum contacts and 
platinum quality throughout. 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Kendal Green, Mass. 

















